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INTRODUCTION. 


The  subject  of  Nurses  and  Nursing  has,  perhaps,  never 
befoie  been  discussed  so  much  as  at  the  present  time, 

and  so  great  has  been  the  interest  and  sympathy  shown 
towards  us  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  that  this  year  is  marked  as  being 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  representatives  of  any" 
philanthropic  institution  have  been  invited  to  Marl- 
borough House,  and  I believe  the  first  time  when  the 
Heii  Apparent  and  his  Consort  have  specially  identified 
themselves  with  the  great  army  of  workers  who  devote 
their  lives  to  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Many  and  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the  nurs- 
ing world.  Much  has  been  both  said  and  written  in 
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reference  to  nurses,  yet  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  little 
is  really  known  of  us  personally.  This  little  volume  is 
sent  out  with  the  hope  that  it  will  afford  a means  of 
gaining  an  insight  not  only  into  the  work  of  a nurse,  but 
into  the  character  of  the  nurses  themselves.  As  I anti- 
cipated this,  my  first  attempt,  I felt  overwhelmed  with  a 

sense  of  my  incapability ; then,  too,  I reflected  that  in 

* , 

the  books  of  the  present- day  much  fiction  of  a startling 
nature  is  introduced.  Mine  is  to  be  but  a record  of 

simple  facts  without  the;  .customary  embellishments. 

*■  * ■ . * * ■ . , ’ . . * 

Will  it  interest?  The  knowledge  that  there  are  still 
many  to  whom  facts  are  welcom^^uses  mV  to  hope 
that  it  may.  The  real-names  of  the  characters  intro- 
duced I have  supplemented  by  others,  the  details  in 
connexion  with  them  remain  unaltered. 

During  my  career  both  as  Hospital  and  Private 
Nurse,  I have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
public  know  so  little  of  us.  The  idea  in  publishing 
this  little  volume  has  not  been  to  air  our  grievances, 
but  simply  to  give  its  readers  an  insight  in  the  Life 
of  a Nurse,  her  time,  and  how  it  is  spent. 

Several  chapters  I have  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Probationers  ; the  hints  attempted  to  be  conveyed  is  the 
result  of  much  observation  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met 
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with  in  the  life  of  the  new  comer,  with  whom  I most 
sincerely  sympathize.  Should  this  feeble  attempt  sue- 
ceed  in  arousing  the  interest  of  my  readers,  my  best 
hopes  will  be  realized. 
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Sufferers,  and  all  who  are  troubled  with  Nervousness,  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Lumbago, 
Hysteria,  Torpid  Liver,  Sleeplessness,  Kidney  Disorders,  or  any  form  of 

NERVOUS,  MUSCULAR,  OR  ORGANIC  WEAKNESS, 

should  stop  taking  poisonous  drugs  and  quack  medicines,  and  try  Nature’s  remedy— 
Electricity — pleasantly  and  scientifically  applied  to  the  system  without  any  discomfort 

whatever,  by  simply  wearing  one  of  Mr.  C.  B. 

HARNESS’ 

ELECTROPATHIC 

BELTS. 


PAMPHLET  and  CONSULTATION  FREE. 
PERSONALLY  OR  BY  LETTER. 


They  have  been  in  use  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  and  have  proved  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  suffering  humanity  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  cool  and  comfortable 
to  wear,  are  constructed  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  are  guaranteed  to  imperceptibly 
generate  mild  continuous  currents.  They  are  positively  the  only  bona  fide  curative  Galvanic 

p«LW9hniohT  pu+-ic  +may  P“rchas«  Wlth  safety.  Sceptics  should  call  at  the 
Company’s  Institute  and  see  them  tested. 

SISTER  GERTRUDE’S  OPINION 

OF 

HARNESS’  ELECTROPATHIC  BELTS. 

Writing  from  Mount  Carmel  Convent, 
wearing  Mr.  Harness’  Electropathic  Belt  I have 'experienced 
a feeling  ot  improved  strength  and  vitality,  and  my  general  health 
hasalso  much  improved.”  This  wonderful  appliance  has  had  a 
similar  effect  upon  thousands  of  sufferers,  both  men  and  women  all 
of  whom  declare  it  to  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  weak  knd 
ailing. 

HYSTERIA. 

sleeplessness,  internal  weakness,  nervous  and  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, liver,  kidney,  and  other  organic  troubles  yield  like  magic 
to  its  curative  influence. 


Thousands  of  Testimonials 

and  Press  R eports.  Copies  free  on  A ppli- 
cation,  or  the  originals  may  be  seen  at  the 

Electropathic  and  Zander  Institute, 

52,  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

(The  Largest  Electro-Therapeutic 
Institute  in  the  World.) 

C-  B-  HARNESS,  President. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  WAY  WE  HELP  NURSES 


We  now  make  it  a rule  to  supply  Nurses  with  our 
preparations  at  the  same' rate  as  the  trade, 
which  leaves  therm  a,  profit  on  our  goods  of  over 

25  per  cent.  / J..  " •.  , 

Nurses  must  write  direct  and  enbTose'their  card , 
and  we  will  send,  them  samples  gratis  and  a 
special  price  list  to  nurses*  ' T 


The  fact  that  our  preparations  are  in  use  in  ail 
the  leading  Hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
the  best  proof  of  their  value. 

Hartmann’s  Patent  WooFfwiYlsiE  2s.  Od. 

(ANTISEPTIC) 

The  Universal  Hospital  Dressing 

In  a continuous  roll.  Consisting  of  a layer  of  Wood  Wool 
Wadding  between  two  pieces  of  Sublimate  Gauze.  Always 
ready  for  use,  and  any  length  can  be  cut  off  with  the 
Scissors. 

Per  doz. 

Hartmann’s  Hygienic  Wood  Wool  DIAPERS  Is.  & 2s. 

(ANTISEPTIC) 

For  Home  Use,  Delicate  Health,  for  Ladies  Travelling, 
and  Accouchement  they  are  Invaluable  and  Indispensable. 

They  are  Soft,  Light,  Antiseptic,  and  are  supplied  at 
the  actual  Cost  of  Washing.  After  use  they  are  simply 
burnt. 


Hartmann’s  Sanitary  Wood  Wool  SHEETS 

(ANTISEPTIC) 

For  “Accouchemellt,,,  Bedsores,  Operations,  ,&c.  “Risk 
of  Puerperal  Fever  Diminished.”  A Great  Boon  for  Patient, 

Nurse,  and  Physician  in  attendance.  Each. 

( 24  in.  by  18  in.  - Is.  Od. 

In  3 Sizes  26  „ 20  „ - Is.  6d. 

( 32  „ 32  „ - 2s.  6d. 

Per  bot. 

Hartmann’s  Sublimate  LOTIFORMS  - - is.  Od. 

{For  preparing  a Solution  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  at  a moment's  noticed) 


ALL  THE  LEADING  HOSPITALS  USE  OUR  PREPARATIONS. 


THE  SANITARY  WOOD  WOOL  CO.,  LIMITED, 

11,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


d . s, 

CHAPTER  I 


O say  that  every  one,  whose  forte  is  Nursing, 
can  find  life  in  a Sisterhood  congenial  to 
her,  is  a great  mistake.  This  I found  to  be 
the  result  of  my  own  experience.  Yet  I 
gained  much  knowledge,  and  some  of  the 
rough  corners  that  tended  to  mar  my  life  as 
a woman  and  nurse  were  probably  smoothed 
and  softened  by  my  intercourse  with  others,  more  truly 
unselfish  and  less  worldly  than  myself. 

It  was  one  evening,  in  the  middle  of  January,  that  I, 
a girl  of  eighteen,  found  myself  on  my  way  to  London 
to  join  the  Hospital  and  Sisterhood  in  which  I after- 
wards spent  several  years  of  my  life.  The  evening  was 
wet,  and  the  dreariness  of  the  surroundings  found  an 


answering  echo  in  my  heart,  as  I looked  from  the 
carriage  window  into  the  darkness  without. 

I had  always  been  fond  of  nursing  from  a child,  but 
my  former  work  had  consisted  in  the  nursing  of  such 
slight  ailments  as  the  colds  and  headaches  of  my  friends. 
This  was  to  be  Hospital  work.  In  what  did  it  consist  ? 
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A new  path  lay  open  before  me,  and  my  heart  sank 
before  it.  The  train  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the 
station,  and  soon  I was  ©n  my  way  to  the  Hospital, 
where  I should  see  for  myself. 

In  answer  to  my  knock,  I was  shown  into  the  recep- 
tion room  to  wait  for  the  superintendent.  Sister  Faith 
we  will  call  her  in  these  pages.  Her  dress  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  worn  by  the  other  Sisters  ; she 
gave  herself  no  airs,  nor  did  she  in  any  way  assert  her 
authority.  Save,  indeed,  that  gentle  authority  peculiar 
t©  herself,  which  none  could  resist.  Many  matrons  have 
I seen  since  then,  all  of  whom  have  had  a distinctive 
mark.  Sister  Faith  needed  none.  She  was  a tall  woman 
with,  I may  say,  a courtly  bearing,  a kind,  genial  face,  a 
heart  and  hands  ever  ready  to  care  for  the  helpless, 
even  when  this  was  attended  by  much  self-denial  on  her 
own  part.  What  if  she  sometimes  seemed  hard  on  her 
fellow  workers,  she  was  at  least  kind  to  the  patients.  In 
exacting  from  us  obedience  to  what  she  considered  to 
be  the  will  of  God,  she  sought  to  obey  Him  implicitly 
herself.  Whilst  insisting  upon  the  practice  of  self- 
denial  in  her  workers  she  practised  it  herself,  denying 
herself  the  things  most  dear  to  her.  She  was  a true 
woman,  and  well  worthy  of  the  esteem  and  love  so 
universally  accorded  to  her. 

“ I am  very  pleased  to  welcome  you,  my  child,  and 
trust  that  you  will  be  very  happy  amongst  us,”  were 
her  words  of  greeting,  as  she  seated  herself  in  a chair 
quite  opposite  to  me.  I felt  myself  regarded  by  a pair 
of  powerful  eyes,  and  returning  her  gaze,  I knew  in- 
stinctively that  she  was  at  least  worthy  of  trust.  She 
asked  me  many  questions  in  reference  to  my  journey, 
soy  school  life  and  where  I spent  it.  Then  she  added, 


'% ' 
ARRIV./rS)  , 



kindly,  “ You  are  looking  tired^  letv4v 
your  room  ; yoy \v^>like  fdQ>t2k 


lUdKas  Wi 


» shows^you  to 

Afterwards  you ^must  ^partake  *aG6b  ae  re^<c^wi( 
Arrived  at  the  topNrf  a steep  flight^jr  stairs,  r^ftnd 
myself  in  a long  roomNAhe  probationerojf 
afterwards  learnt).  By  tl^H^side  of  each' 
narrow  strip  of  carpet,  also  aNAiy  washstan<5 
the  washstand  was  a half  circleSs£sembliner  1 

o 

iron  hoop,  and  suspended  from  itpS^n  either 
were  chintz  curtains,  which,  when 
and  tied,  formed  a small  tent,  thus  securing 
privacy  at  will.  The  bed  linen  looked  exceedingly 
white,  everything  being  faultlessly  neat  and  arranged 
in  the  most  perfect  order.  I felt  at  once  that  I must 
do  my  part  to  keep  it  so  ; indeed,  Sister  Faith  gave  me 


0( 0 


at  once  to  understand  that  “that  was  what  she  ex- 
pected.’ “There  are  two  drawers  for  you,”  she  added, 
which  should  be  ample  room  for  your  belongings. 
W e are  in  this  world  for  so  short  a time  that  we 


surely  can  dispense  with  those  superfluities  that  others 
think  so  essential.  Any  needless  things  you  may 
have  can  go  back  into  your  boxes  until  you  can 
find  some  worthy  person  upon  whom  to  bestow  them. 
Now  come  down  and  have  some  tea.  I will  afterwards 
look  over  your  things  with  you.”  On  my  arrival  in 
the  dining  room  I found  a Sister  there,  to  whom  I 
was  introduced.  Sister  Faith  explained  to  me  that 
although  long  past  the  usual  tea  hour  Sister  Clare 
would  take  tea  with  me,”  she  having  just  returned  from 
an  operation  in  a private  house  at  which  she  had  been 
assisting.  I am  glad  to  say,”  she  continued,  “ that 
so  far  it  has  proved  very  satisfactory.” 

An  operation  i Yes,  surely  ! This  was  quite  a new 
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departure,  and  one  to  which,  I feared,  that  I should 
never  become  accustomed.  Sister  Faith  was  quick 
to  notice  my  terrified  expression.  “ Don't  be  frightened, 
little  one,”  she  said,  “ you,  too,  will  get  accustomed 
to  these  things.”  (She  frequently  called  me  little  one, 
from  the  fact  that  I was  not  only  small  in  person,  but 
the  youngest  Sister  there.) 

The  tea  was  despatched  speedily,  as  were  all  our 
meals,  it  being  considered  “ sinful  to  waste  precious 
time  at  the  table.”  The  food  provided  was  always 
cooked  well,  but  consisted  of  the  plainest  viands. 
At  the  option  of  the  Sisters  they  could  abstain 
from  flesh  meat  to  give  to  the  poor,  but  that  not 
more  than  three  times  a week  ; sugar  also  could 
be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  sugar  ticket 
given  for  the  same  purpose.  “ There  is  nothing,” 
Sister  Faith  used  to  say,  “ so  beneficial  to  the  soul  as 
the  mortifying  of  the  body  in  this  direction.”  Much 
of  my  wearing  apparel  was  returned  to  my  boxes. 
My  dresses  were  sent  away  to  have  all  trimmings 
removed,  for  I was  to  wear  them  until  the  fact  of  my 
suitability  to  become  a Sister  had  been  tested. 

By  the  time  I had  been  in  all  the  wards  it  was  supper 
time,  then  came  prayers.  My  greatest  trial  was  to  come. 
It  was  the  custom  of  Sister  Faith,  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  servants,  to  pay  a visit  all  round,  ask  any  questions 
that  she  wished  to  know,  and  bid  us  each  good  night. 
My  turn  came  : “ My  child,”  she  said,  “ I must  ask  you 
to  take  off  that  little  gold  brooch ; it  is  very  neat, 
doubtless,  but  not  at  all  suitable  to  one  who  hopes  to 
become  a Sister.  A watch  is  necessary,  but  it  must  be 
carried  on  a piece  of  black  cord,  the  same  as  that  worn 
by  the  other  Sisters.  You  will  go  to  bed  quietly  ; talking 
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is  forbidden  in  your  room,  where  it  is  expected  that  the 
last  minutes  of  the  day  will  be  spent  in  devotion.  I 
have  asked  Sister  Miriam  to  report  any  disobedience 
to  me.  You  will  be  called  at  half-past  five,  when  you  are 
expected  to  rise  immediately,  dress  quickly,  leave  your 
room  neat,  and  spend  the  time  remaining  in  devotion. 
We  take  breakfast  at  seven.”  Thus  ended  a day  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  my  life. 


,1^ 


.CHAPTER  II. 


‘ DIFFICULTIES.  . 

-« 

mattress  proved  t©  be  a 'very  hard  one,  so 
hard,  that  I could  not  sleep,  and  on  in- 
specting it  I found Athat  - it  was  made 
of  straw.  .1  mentioned-lhis  Tact  to  one  of 
the  Sisters  later  in  the  .day."- -She  replied, 
“ New  probationers  seldom  sleep  on  the 
first  night.  We  are  taught  to  endure  hard- 


ness as  'good  soldiers.'  The  patients  have  all  spring 
mattresses,  the  servants  also  ; but,”  she  added,  “ you 
must  become  accustomed  to  .'privations.  We  all  found 
it  hard  at  first.”  At  half-past  five  a light  streamed  in  the 
room,  and  on  looking  up  I saw  a Sister,-  with  the 
sweetest  of  faces,  lighting  the  gas.  She  came  to  us  each 
individually,  telling  us  the  time,  but  stopped  when  she 
reached  my  bed,  remarking,.  “ Ah  ! you  are  already 
awake.  It  is  half-past  five,  and  time  to  get  up.”  I 
rose  at  once,  remembering  Sister  Faith’s  injunction  of 
the  previous  night  “ to  get  up  immediately  I was 
called.”  Soon  a stir  was  made  all  round  the  room, 
and  I heard  the  voice  of  Sister  Miriam  (the 
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probation  mother)  bidding  the  last  sleeper  to  rise. 

1 he  curtains  were  pulled  round,  and  the  important  busi- 
ness of  dressing  was  proceeding  in  real  earnest.  We 
each  were  allowed  a looking-glass,  not  to  foster  pride, 
but  that  we  might  see  that  our  caps  were  straight. 
Yet  what  a smsfll^gl^ss! • It  obstinately  refused  to 

reflect  more  than ^^he^c^^an d the  top  part  of 
the  face.  I may  mention  tfet>^ve  were  expected 
to  part  our  hmr,  4*r)ishing  it  quite  ba/^k.  A fringe  was 
only  seen  on  t^Jfirst  day  of  tho^  arrival  of  the  un- 
fortunate now  <^<3pier  ^wlio  happened  to  possess  one. 
She  was  at  j> n 1 d <fejft  it  must  strained  back,  until 
its  growth /cahsed  it '-to  keep  ba<rf:  naturally;  for  “no 
such  unsqemly-wor(ldly  things  a .1  fringes  could  be  per- 
mitted. / My^  cuniosity  was  miJeh  excited  one  evening 
on  the  ap  p Qa  fa  n cpof  a new  probationer,  whose  hair  was 
unusually^c^lyATfior  were  th/se  curls  well  behaved,  for 
they  evidently  ^led  to  realise  that  they  had  at  length 
Sisterhood  where  they  should  be  quite  lost 
to  sjgh^f  to  memoir  de&r,  I say  that  they  failed  to 
realisethi^b}’  opposing  tpemselves  to  the  powers  that 
be,  and  hanging,  in^ichf  profusion  over  her  face.  I 
watched  for  her  re-appearance  rather  anxiously  at  the 
table  the  next  morning.  She  sat  quite  opposite  to  me, 
so  I had  the  opportunity  of  looking  for  her  curls.  Yes, 
they  were  gone.  But  how  ? That  will  always  remain  a 
mystery,  for  although  I could  imagine,  the  voice  of  .the 
speaker,  the  words,  and  how  spoken,  still  remain  hidden. 
During  the  time  of  dressing  quietness  prevailed — a few 
whispers  only  I heard,  but  no  talking.  My  toilet  was  at 
length  completed,  and  my  bed  made,  but  there  still  re- 
mained the  few  minutes,  of  which  Sister  Faith  had  spoken, 
“ to  be  sPent  in  devotion.”  Yes,  surely,  I felt  at  that 
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moment  that,  so  far  as  human  aid  was  concerned,  I was 
quite  helpless.  It  is  in  these  moments  of  our  lives  that 
we  learn  to  depend  on  God  alone. 

At  seven  the  bell  rang  for  breakfast,  and  we  were  soon 
seated  round  the  table.  Sister  Faith  presided.  After  a 
short  breakfast  we  had  very  long  prayers.  Sister  Faith 
then  called  me  aside  to  tell  me  that  she  had  decided  that 
“ my  beginning  was  to  be  made  in  the  Children’s  Ward.” 
“ How  delightful !”  you  exclaim.  So  many  people  say 
this.  In  taking  visitors  round  the  wards  one  often  hears 
the  remark,  “ I never  could  be  a nurse  unless,  indeed, 
it  were  to  children.”  Now,  I am  not  only  very  fond  of 
children,  but  I have  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  them, 
yet  I quite  agree  with  a matron  who  once  remarked  to 
me,  “ I tell  my  nurses  that  there  is  little  occasion  to  seek 
out-of-the-way  places  to  exercise  self-denial.  Let  them 
go  into  the  Children’s  Ward  for  a month  ; if  they  do  their 
work  faithfully,  they  will  find  ample  scope  to  deny 
themselves.”  It  is  one  thing  to  pass  through  the  wards 
and  see  a number  of  smiling  children  in  the  afternoon, 
but  quite  another  to  be  patient  with  them  all  the  day 
long.  But  surely,  I am  forgetting.  The  walking 
must  be  learnt  before  the  running.  I was  telling  you 
about  Sister  Faith,  who  impressed  me  with  the  fact 
that  I was  to  be  very  obedient  to  the  Sister  in 
charge,  and  she  added,  “ When  we  come  here  we 
give  up  our  will  entirely  (I  wonder  whether  anyone 
ever  did  do  that  ?).  We  have  no  will  of  our  own. 
Naturally  we  do  not  like  to  bear  hardships  ; the  self- 
denial  that  besets  us  on  every  side  is  distasteful  to  us, 
but  having  given  up  our  will,  all  is  easy.” 

Having  passed  through  various  corridors,  I arrived  in 
the  Children’s  Ward.  A long,  bright,  cheery  ward  with 
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twelve  cots,  and  as  they  were  all  filled,  we  had  the 
•same  number  of  patients.  After  assisting  with  the 
bathing  of  the  little  ones,  and  making  the  cots,  I was 
told  to  get  the  brushes  and  clean  the  stove.  Ah  ! the 
bathing  was  easy,  but  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ? 
Sister  Marguerite  soon  came  to  the  rescue,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  give  me  the  needful  instructions.  “ First,”  she 
said,  “ remove  the  cinders  and  ashes  ; this  brush  is  used 
for  applying  the  blacklead,  these  are  the  polishing 
brushes.  Brush  it  well,  and  try  to  get  a good  polish.” 
Shall  I ever  forget  that  stove  ? Certainly  I had  not 
spared  the  blacklead,  for  there  it  was,  looking  like  a 
coat  of  dull  black  paint,  and  proof  against  all  brushing. 
By  this  time  the  fire  had  burnt  up  fiercely.  My  hands 
and  face  were  much  scorched  ; I was  getting  wearied 
with  my  exertions,  and  I tell  you  this  in  confidence), 
felt  inclined  to  cry.  At  this  juncture  Sister  Marguerite 
appeared,  remarking  that  “ I had  applied  the  blacklead 
much  too  lavishly.”  I had  already  found  that  out. 
Experience  is  a severe  teacher.  “You  can  waste  no 
more  time  over  it  now,”  she  continued,  “ for  the  doctor 
will  soon  be  here.  You  must  finish  it  afterwards.” 
Next,  she  showed  me  the  cupboard  where  the  brooms 
and  brushes  were  kept  ; also  how  to  sweep  the  ward. 
Then  came  the  washing  of  the  floors,  which,  being 
stained,  were  washed  daily.  I certainly  need  not  com- 
plain of  the  cold  after  finishing  that  floor,  for  I was  in 
a bath  of  perspiration.  In  removing  my  pail  from  the 
ward  my  foot  slipped,  and  I was  nearly  down  with  its 
contents.  As  it  was,  I found  that  I had  wetted  one 
shoe,  and  the  stocking  was  drenched.  I went  to  Sister 
Marguerite,  who  to  me  (raw  and  uninitiated  as  I then 
was),  appeared  very  formidable.  “Yes,”  she  said,  “of 
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course  you  must  change  your  shoes,  but  be  quick  back., 
and  take  care  that  it  does  not  occur  again.’’  All  this,, 
by-the-bye,  makes  one  feel  very  childish.  I always. did 
dislike  being  dictated  to,  but  in  the  present  case  I could 
not  help  it;  besides,  I was  in  a Sisterhood.  “ When  one 
is  in  Rome,  one  must  do  as  Rome  does,”  and  at  that 
time  I had  resolved  to  be  very  obedient. 

I returned  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  I drew  near  the 
ward  I heard  the  cries  of  a child,  and  the  entreaty,  “ Oh, 
don  t,  don  t.  I found  the  doctor  and  Sister  Marguerite 
busily  engaged  dressing  a boy  of  seven  with  a very  bad 
burn.  I had  never  seen  so  bad  a wound  before,  and  the 
sight  of  it  made  me  feel  quite  sick  and  faint,  but  I had 
determined  above  all  things  to  try  and  be  brave,  for  if 
sad  to  witness  these  things,  how  much  more  terrible  to- 
bear  them.  In  a few  minutes  all  was  finished,  the  tears 
were  wiped  away,  a doll  was  produced,  and  the  little 
fellow  was  playing  as  happily  as  before.  It  is  truly 
wonderful  to  notice  how  quickly  the  poor  children 
forget  their  troubles  in  the  enjoyment  of  a new  toy,, 
or,  indeed,  of  an  old  rag  doll.  The  doctor  soon  after 
left  the  ward,  and  Sister  Marguerite  called  me  to  her 
to  assist  in  dressing  the  minor  wounds.  After  which, 
she  told  me  to  finish  my  stove.  (How  I disliked  it ! I 
could  have  wished  that  there  was  no  such  thine  in 
existence).  I succeeded  in  getting  a polish,  but  as. 
she  truly  observed,  “ It  was  by  no  means  well  done.” 
It  was  then  10.30,  and  I was  sent  to  get  my  lunch.. 
I made  my  way  into  the  sitting-room,  where  I 
found  several  other  probationers  (not  so  new  as 
myself),  busily  pouring  out  coffee,  and  demolishing 
bread  and  dripping.  We  stood  upon  no  ceremony  at 
that  meal,  which  was  usually  taken  standing.  One  of 
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the  probationers  remarked  presently,  “ You  must  learn 
to  eat  faster,  or  you  will  never  have  the  benefit  of  a 
proper  meal.”  I found  this  to  be  so,  for  it  seemed  as  if 
one  had  only  just  begun  when  the  unwelcome  words  (to 
those  who  were  still  hungry)  sounded,  “ Now  we  will 
return  thanks.”  On  my  return  to  the  ward,  Sister 
Marguerite  told  me  that  the  “cleaning  of  the  consult- 
ing-room in  the  out-patient  department  belonged  to  the 
Children’s  Ward  probationer,  and  she  wished  me  to  do 
it  at  once.”  Armed  with  brooms  and  brushes,  I made 
my  way  through  the  grounds  until  I arrived  in  the 
specified  building  and  faced  my  old  enemy,  the  stove. 
By  this  time  I had  certainly  learnt  the  folly  of  applying 
too  much  blacklead,  also  as  the  fire  had  not  been  lighted 
I found  my  work  easier.  By-the-bye,  I have  since 
discovered  that  in  cleaning  stoves  in  my  probationer 
days  I started  at  the  wrong  end,  for  the  sweeping 
comes  first ; however,  it  is  of  no  use  to  cry  over  spilt 
milk,  which  was  the  result  of  ignorance. 

The  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  floor  was  more 
formidable,  for  although  the  room  was  small  a large 
number  of  patients  had  been  in  the  day  before,  bringing 
in  with  them  a great  deal  of  mud.  It  was  finished  at 
last,  and  I looked  with  dismay  at  my  hands,  which  were 
certainly  much  the  worse  for  use.  I must  tell  you  that 
“ Sister  Faith  ” had  previously  impressed  me  with  the 
fact  that  she,  071  no  account , allowed  the  use  of  gloves, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  stoves,  for  they  tended 
to  foster  pride.  Hands  could  only  be  spoilt  in  appear- 
ance. This  would  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  mortify- 
ing the  flesh.  The  clock  was  striking  the  hour  of 
twelve  on  my  return  to  the  ward.  Sister  Marguerite  was- 
padding  splints  for  the  operations  which  were  to  take 
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place  in  the  afternoon  (this  was  operating  day).  She 
took  me  at  once  through  into  the  lavatory  and  showed  me 
a number  of  draw-sheets,  also  how  to  wash  them,  telling 
me  to  “ be  quick  and  finish  them  and  hang  them  on  the 
•bleach  to  dry.”  By  this  time  I had  learnt  that  in  the 
Children’s  Ward  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  sound 
of  the  dinner-bell  at  12.30  found  me  in  the  ward  ready 
to  assist  with  the  dinner,  for  many  of  the  children  are 
so  small  that  they  cannot  feed  themselves.  Even  the 
very  little  ones  soon  get  to  know  who  are  to  be 
operated  upon  from  the  fact  that  those  for  operation 
have  no  dinner.'  It  was  so  to-day,  and  it  was  touching 
to  notice  the  wistful  glances  cast' on -those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  having  some  dinner.  Although 
the  word  . “ operation-”  does  qot  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  children  as  atv-does  in  -adult'  patients,  yet 
the  fact  of  losing  a dinner  is  a stern  reality.  The 
children  were  at  length  satisfied,  if  one  might  judge  by 
the  rather  startling  expression  of  the  elder  ones,  “ I am 
full.”  Sister  Marguerite  then  went  to  dinner,  leaving 
me  to  wash  the  children,  dust  and  straighten  the  ward. 
I dined  afterwards,  and  on  returning  found  her 
just  carrying  a child  to  the  theatre.  She  gave  me 
instructions  for  the  afternoon  and  left  me.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  one  left  behind  to  prepare  the  beds 
for  the  reception  of  the  patients  after  operation.  This 
consists  in  supplying  the  beds  with  mackintoshes,  hot 
water  bottles,  pads,  cradles  (to  protect  the  limb),  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  old  handkerchiefs  and 
receivers  in  case  of  sickness,  for  the  latter  often  follows 
the  use  of  anaesthetics.  Also  in  the  Adult  Wards  we 
pull  the  beds  out  from  the  wall  to  make  room  for  the 
stretcher.  What  to  me  seemed  a never-ending  day, 
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filled  as  it  was  with  new  experiences,  ended  at  last.  At 
10  p.m.  we  retired  to  bed.  I felt  too  tired  and  worn  out 
to  sleep.  Will  you  think  me  very  childish  when  I tell 
you  that  I buried  my  head  under  the  clothes,  and  gave 
way  to  a quiet  fit  of  weeping?  I felt  better  after  it, 
and  towards  morning  fell  asleep. 

To  any  who  think  of  taking  up  Nursing,  I would  say, 
do  not  allow  the  recital  of  my  difficulties  to  discourage 
you.  My  training  took  place  at  a Sisterhood  and  was 
made  unusually  hard.  At  an  ordinary  Training  School, 
you  will  find  your  work  light  in  comparison. 


BURROUGHS,  V^ELLCOME  <6  C9 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  REAPER— DEA  TH. 


the  views  of  the  Sisters  were  narrowed  by 
the  absence  of  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  the  life  itself  was  marked  by  much 
variety,  although  of  such  a sad  nature  that 
it  became  monotonous  by  its  frequent  repe- 
tition ; but  to  one  quite  new  to  the  work,  it 
certainly  tended  to  relieve  much  of  the 
pressure,  caused  by  the  strict  observance  of  rules  and 
regulations,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  most 
painfully  felt. 

In  a hospital  the  first  lesson  to  be  learnt,  is  not  only 
obedience,  but  the  first  principles  of  it.  The  directions 
must  be  obeyed  implicitly  and  without  question.  If  a 
gfirl  is  self-opinionated  on  her  entry  into  hospital  work, 
she  will  have  it  soon  taken  out  of  her  (if  it  is  to  be  done 
at  all).  The  frequent  snubbings,  and  above  all,  perhaps, 
the  sight  of  the  mischief  into  which  self-will  has  led  her, 
will  convince  her  of  her  folly  sooner  than  anything. 
The  advantage  derived  will  be  apparent  even  to  herself, 
on  the  admission  of  an  accident  for  instance.  If  not 
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naturally  of  a cool  temperament,  the  sight  of  an  undue 
amount  of  suffering  will  cause  her  (as  we  sometimes 
say)  “ to  lose  her  head.”  She  has,  however,  learnt  to 
•obey,  and  instead  of  the  poor  useless  probationer  getting 
in  everybody’s  way,  we  find  one  who,  when  told  to  do  a 
thing,  does  it;  it  may  have  been  but  the  holding  of  an 
injured  limb,  but  the  fact  of  her  hands  being  brought 
into  play  liberated  others  for  the  important  part  of  the 
work.  In  reference  to  the  search  for  knowledge,  for- 
giveness is  fieely  accorded  to  all  beginners  for  any 
amount  of  ignorance  that  they  display,  but  only  at  first. 
A means  of  improvement  is  daily,  and  hourly,  afforded, 
•of  which  all  are  expected  to  avail  themselves.  To 
refrain  from  asking  questions  for  fear  of  exposing  ignor- 
ance is  a great  mistake,  but  the  time  when  a Sister,  or 
charge-nurse,  is  worried  is  a wrong  one  to  choose.  The 
exercise  of  a little  tact  in  this  respect  will  save  many 
snubbings,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  a refusal. 

My  fiist  day  of  hospital  work  seemed  never  ending,  my 
second  was  short  in  comparison.  The  floors  had  been 
finished  satisfactorily,  and  the  stove,  when  a bundle  was 
brought  in  and  laid  on  one  of  the  beds ; a woman  fol- 
lowed, weeping.  Sister  Marguerite  sent  me  at  once  to 
fetch  a screen,  and  wondering  very  much  for  what 
purpose  it  could  be  wanted,  I brought  it,  and  put  it 
round  the  bed.  As  Sister  Marguerite  unwrapped  the 
bundle,  I could  hear  the  faint  cries  of  a child— -a  pretty, 
fair-haired  little  boy  of  four  years— and  while  she  with 
coolness  and  rapidity  dressed  its  wounds,  the  poor 
mother  poured  out  her  sad  tale.  “ It  was  done  all  in  a 
minute,  and  so  sudden.  Charlie  (that  is  his  name)  is 
very  fond  of  his  bath,  and  although  we  are  poor  he 
has  one  every  day  as  regular  as  possible.  I poured  out 
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the  boiling  water,  and  went  to  the  pump  to  get  the  cold, 
when  I thinks  to  myself,  surely  that’s  him  a screaming. 
I thought  he  had  fallen  and  hurt  hisself,  and  ran  to 
pick  him  up,  but  he  had  jumped  into  the  water,  boiling 
as  it  was,  and  he  was  crying  terrific,  so  I took  him  out, 
wrapped  him  up,  and  brought  him  to  you  at  once.  He’s 
all  we’ve  got,  and  the  only  bit  of  brightness  in  our  lives, 
so  I hopes  that  you  will  let  us  have  him  home  soon.” 
Sister  Marguerite  was  silent,  and  I fancied  that  I saw  a, 
tear  steal  down  her  cheek.  “ The  scald  is  very  exten- 
sive,” she  replied  presently.  “ But  you  won’t  keep  him 
long,”  gasped  the  mother.  “We  shall  not  keep  him 
long,”  Sister  Marguerite  returned  gently,  “ the  poor 
child  is  sinking  fast ; if  you  tell  us  \Hifere  to  find  your 
husband  we  will  send  for  him.”  Shall  I ever  forget  the 
grief  of  that  poor  mother,  as  she • cried,  “ I’ve  killed  him. 
I’ve  killed  him,  the  pretty  crettur  ! ” And  then  a new 
fear  took  possession  of  her,  “ What  would  her  husband 
say  ? ” The  father  soon  arrived  from  the  factory  close 
by — a tall,  dark,  silent  man — and  he,  weeping  on  one  side 
of  the  bed,  looked,  I thought,  reproachfully  at  his  wife 
on  the  other.  Side  by  side  they  silently  left  the  ward, 
each  heart  wrung  with  anguish,  for  little  Charlie  had 
been  called  away  by  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  had  said, 
“ Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid 
them  not.” 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  pathos  in  real  suffer- 
ing. No  pathos  in  real  grief.  That  it  is  only  the  recitals 
of  the  woes  to  which  flesh  is  heir  that  fills  the  heart  with 
sadness.  To  any  who  maintain  this  theory,  I would  say, 
go  into  our  hospitals,  you  will  find  there  grief  and 
suffering  enough  to  prove  that  there  is  pathos  and 
misery  in  it  all. 
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When  England  becomes  callous  and  indifferent  to  chc 
woes  of  her  fellows,  it  will  not  be  because  the  story  has 
not  been  told  often  and  graphically  enough,  but  because 
she  failed  to  see  the  objects  for  whom  her  aid  and  sym- 
pathy were  sought  You  contribute  money,  but  go  and 
see  those  whom  your  charity  benefits,  for  you  will  find 
nothing  in  those  bright,  cheerful  wards  to  shock  you, 
and  your  presence  will  help  to  cheer  the  sufferers 
proving  as  it  does,  that  rich  and  poor  have  one  common 
bond  of  unity — SYMPATHY. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FIRE  LIGHTING. 

OW  apt  we  are  to  pity  ourselves.  Nor  do  we 

jj  realise  the  very  large  capacity  we  have  for 

holding  that  commodity  until  circumstances 

occur  which  make  large  demands  upon  it. 

We  find  the  supply  is  quite  equal  to  the 

demand,  however,  and  there  is  always  a 

little  left  for  the  next  occasion.  Pity  for 

* 

myself  began  on  the  first  day  of  ward  work  (when  told 
to  clean  the  stove),  and  I afterwards  found  daily 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  it.  One  afternoon  I 
was  told  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Children  s Ward 
probationer  to  light  the  fire  in  the  theatre,  for  all 
operations.  Poor  unfortunate  Children’s  Ward  proba- 
tioner ! That  reminds  me  that  if  a new  comer  happened 
to  be  young,  she  was  often  sent  to  the  Children’s  Ward, 
and  if  she  exhibited  any  signs  of  frivolity  we  knew  that 
without  doubt  she  would  be  sent  there,  the  idea  being 
that  the  drudgery  would  take  it  out  of  her.  1 was 
young,  certainly,  and  I fear  that  I have  to  confess  to  the 
possession  of  the  other  quality  also — frivolity. 


FIRE  LIGHTING. 

I had  become  almo.^aif^:pert  i^rf^the  ai^j?>f  st 
polishing,  but  fire  lightinKl  fohnd  to  be^fuke  aAipfec 
matter.  The  fire  was  to  benighted  at  twoOcMck, 
for  the  operations  at  3 p.m.  \ow,  I verily  D£m^re  tl 
that  fire  understood  quite  well  rhat  I was  nw^yThe^ 
pranks  it  played.  One  minute  irswould  flare  up  ak%\ 
fill  me  with  hope,  then  the  paper  anoSwood  would**die 
out,  and  with  it  would  die  the  hope  tharShad  animated 
me.  No  one  could  possibly  say  that  I dr*l  not  try  to 
light  it,  for  each  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
another,  yet  2.30  came,  and  found  the  fire  still 
It  was  with  a mixture  of  pleasure  and  fear  that  I 
Sister  Marguerite  approaching  She  did  not  scold  me 
as  I had  expected,  but  showed  me  how  to  place  the 
sticks  so  that  the  air  might  escape  through  them. 

I have  told  you  no  particulars  in  reference  to  Sister 
Marguerite,  who  was  a tall,  self-possessed  woman,  aged — 
well,  I cannot  attempt  to  tell  you  that;  she  might 
be  anything  from  twenty-eight  to  forty,  nor  can  I 
imagine  her  ever  having  been  young.  Experience 
taught  me  that  she  was  capable  not  only  of  training 
probationers,  but  also  of  keeping  them  in  their  places. 
At  least  she  kept  me  in  mine.  She  was  good-looking,, 
too,  for  she  possessed  finely  chiselled  features,  which 
were  regular  and  perfectly  aquiline.  Her  complexion 
was  dark,  and  the  small  quantity  of  hair  exposed  to 
view  showed  it  to  be  pretty,  with  natural  waves  ; the 
latter  were  almost  hidden  by  her  cap.  She  had  a 
sweet,  clear  voice,  which,  even  when  scolding  me  (and  I 
fear  that  I gave  her  many  opportunities  for  doing  so), 
she  never  raised.  I seldom  saw  her  laugh,  and  when 
she  smiled  it  was  such  a melancholy  apology  for  one 
that  it  sometimes  escaped  without  my  being  able  to 
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recognise  it  (this  may  have  been  lack  of  observation  on 
my  part).  I have  told  you  that  she  kept  me  in  my 
place.  This  she  did,  neither  with  severity  nor  snubbing  ; 
the  latter  she  would  have  considered  vulgar.  She  had 
a way,  however,  which  did  duty  for  both.  She  exercised, 
unconsciously,  a great  deal  of  power  over  me.  If  she 
considered  that  I was  becoming  talkative,  she  checked 
me  by  simply  being  silent  herself.  I chafed  in  the 
harness  sometimes,  and  grew  fretful  and  impatient. 
I his  she  regarded  with  evident  surprise,  which  made 
me  ashamed  of  myself  at  once.  I was  with  Sister 
Marguerite  for  three  months,  yet  although  I admired 
and  esteemed  her  for  her  upright  conscientious  behaviour, 
1 never  grew  to  love  her,  and  I found  that  everybody 
regarded  her  with  a kind  of  awe.  but  I heard  no  one 
express  love. 

I was  telling  you  about  the  fire.  The  operations 
were  later  that  day,  so  that  when  the  surgeons  ar- 
rived at  3.15  all  was  in  readiness.  I had  “the  same 
office  to  perform  for  the  operations  next  day.”  A 
curious  way  of  putting  it,  you  will  say,  yet  that  was 
how  the  directions  were  given.  There  is  nothing 
that  makes  one  feel  more  foolish  than  to  watch  a thin^ 

o 

being  done  with  apparent  ease  by  another,  and  to  find 
on  attempting  to  do  the  same  thing  that,  after  expend- 
ing a large  amount  of  labour,  all  one’s  efforts  have 
proved  unsuccessful. 

This  was  how  I felt  the  next  day  after  vainly  trying 
to  light  the  fire.  But  the  operations  were  to  take  place 
punctually  at  3,  and  it  was  already  2.15.  What  could 
I do?  Was  there  no  more  paper?  At  this  critical 
moment  my  eyes  fell  on  some  tenax  (a  kind  of  oakum) 
which  was  lying  with  some  other  dressings  on  the  side 
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table.  The  very  thing.  The  temptation  was  too  strong 
for  resistance,  nor  did  I try  to  resist,  but  seized  it,  and 
by  its  aid  the  fire  was  soon  burning  brightly.  Now  the 
worst  of  indulging  in  a thing  once  is  the  fact  that  you 
do  it  again  and  again.  Nor  did  I always  confine  myself 
to  tenax,  for  not  unfrequently  it  was  with  the  addition 
of  carbolic  oil.  My  readers  must  not  think  that  I had 
no  qualms  of  conscience  on  the  subject,  for  I had  many  ; 
but  it  was  a bad  habit,  and  once  formed,  I felt  I could 
not  break  myself  of  it.  Alas  ! I always  looked  on  the 
comical  side  of  it.  Poor  fire,  I thought,  you,  too,  need 
dressing  exactly  as  the  wounds  do  ; I think  that 
tenax  and  zinc  ointment  will  be  nice  for  a changfe,  it 

o ' 

w ill  help  to  stimulate  you.  And  it  certainly  did ; at 
least  it  stimulated  the  flames.  Poor  Sister  Faith,  what 
Fould  she  have  said  ? Only  the  day  before  I had  been 
standing  by  a ward  Sister  who  had  asked  for  an 
extia  supply  of  wool.  Sister  haith  remarked,  as  she 
gave  it,  “ Remember,  my  child,  that  the  wool  is  not 
ours,  but  belongs  to  the  Master,  whom  we  serve,  there- 
fore let  us  be  as  careful  with  it  as  possible.”  And  here 
was  I ruthlessly  burning  up  dressings — expensive  ones 
piobably.  Suielyshe  would  say  that  they  belonged  to 
Him  also,  yet  I tried  again  and  again  to  light  the  fire, 
but  my  efforts  were  fruitless.  I became  unhappy 
about  it,  and  at  length  resolved  to  tell  Sister  Faith. 
iSow  I had  seen  enough  of  her  to  know  that  she  could 
be  seveie  when  occasion  required  it,  and  surely  this  was 
one.  The  idea  made  me  cowardly.  How  would  she 
Punish  me?  I put  it  off  from  time  to  time;  at  last  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  Surely  I deserved  whatever 
she  chose  to  inflict.  I stopped  several  times  before 
reaching  the  door  of  the  room,  and  so  much  did  I dread 
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the  interview  that,  as  I knocked,  I hoped  that  she  was 
not  there.  She  was,  however.  “ Come  in,”  she  answered. 
But  once  inside  I found  it  difficult  to  find  anything  to 
say.  “If  you  are  not  busy,  Sister,  I should  like  to  speak 
to  you  a minute,”  I said  at  last.  “ I am  quite  at  liberty, 
my  child  ; shut  the  door  and  come  here.  What  is  the 
the  trouble  ? ” (she  evidently  knew  that  there  was  one). 
I told  her  as  well  as  I was  able  of  my  wrong  doing. 
She  drew  me  towards  her  and  kissed  me  when  I had 
finished,  remarking,  “ You  poor  child,  all  this  trouble 
might  have  been  saved  had  you  resolved,  after  falling 
into  sin  the  first  time,  not  to  do  so  again.  I believe 
you  really  wish  to  do  right,  and  I want  you  to  feel,  in 
spite  of  what  has  taken  place,  that  I trust  you  implicitly. 
Let  me  see,”  she  said,  musingly,  “ you  are  eighteen,  and 
having  only  just  left  school  cannot  have  been  brought 
out.  1 had  rather  that  it  should  be  so,  for  it  leaves 
better  material  to  work  upon.”  Then,  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  me  and  speaking  with  apparent  effort,  “ I fear 
that  I must  punish  you,  and  so  must  think  of  a 
suitable  way  of  doing  so,  for  it  will  teach  you  a lesson 
in  future.  It  is  evident  that  the  fire  lighting  is  the 
trouble,  so  I give  you  the  lodge  fire  to  light  each 
morning  as  extra  work,”  and  once  more  taking  my 
hand  kindly,  she  kissed  me  and  sent  me  back  to 
the  ward. 

I fear  that  in  explaining  the  character  of  Sister  Faith 
it  is  impossible  to  do  her  justice.  She  was  as  brave  and 
courageous  as  she  was  good.  If  she  appeared  hard  it 
was  only  a sense  of  duty  that  made  her  so.  She  held 
one-sided  views,  you  will  say.  Possibly  ; but  these 
views  were  really  hers,  and  they  became  part  of  her 
existence.  We  shall  surely  be  judged,  not  according  to 
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the  views  we  entertain,  but  by  the  way  in  which  we 
carry  them  out.  Sister  Faith  shrank  from  nothing, 
and  her  lile  was  an  exceptional  example  of  unselfish- 
ness and  self-denial. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


“ A walk 


MY  UNIFORM. 

^ N the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  I was 
told  that  as  there  was  time  I could  have 
an  hour  off  duty.  This  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a right,  but  as  a privilege,  which 
was  always  granted  when  it  could  be 
arranged.  I went  in  search  of  Sister  Faith 
to  ask  permission  to  go  out  for  a walk. 

’ she  exclaimed,  in  astonishment.  “ My  child, 
I thought  that  you  knew  better.  The  Sisters  never 
take  walks,  unless  they  have  something  useful  in  view, 
the  visiting  of  the  sick,  for  instance.  Life  is  too  real 
to  be  frittered  away  in  walking.  If  it  is  a breath  of 
fresh  air  that  you  require  there  is  the  garden.  Have 
you  no  stockings  to  mend  ? If  you  have,  take  them 
with  you,  and  sit  and  mend  them.  You  will  thus  serve 
a double  purpose/' 

I returned  crestfallen,  but  not  having  been  there 
sufficiently  long  to  make  holes,  I made  my  way  into 
the  garden  without  the  stockings. 

On  Sundays  we  were  always  permitted  to  go  outside 
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to  the  church  services.  ^Th'^ay  earnest  la^J^le 
how  long  that  week  sfcemeSJ),  and  Yb  vras  <^j0i 


to 


pleasure  that  I made  my  \ay  to  my  rol 
church.  A great  stir  and  bi^tle  was  being  Jfljde 
other  probationers,  who,  like  myself,  had  stay^ 
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ward  until  the  last  minute, 
things  on  my  bed  ? Sister  Miriana  came  forw^rcKto 
explain.  “ This  is  your  bonnet  anoV  cloak,”  she  .said, 
“ you  will  wear  them  during  the  first  yeSu*  of  probation. 
Afterwards  your  uniform  will  be  different  As  it  is  so 
simple  I think  you  will  find  little  difficulty  nv  putting  it 
on,  and  what  fits  one  usually  .fits  another.  >Y>u  a^e 
late  in  dressing  (she  continued),  but  as  we  make  iref  rule 
never  to  be  late  for  church  you  must  make  all  possible 
haste.  You  will  walk  with  me  to-day  ; I will  wait  for 
you  downstairs.”  One  by  one  the  Sisters  teemed  out, 
and  I was  left  alone.  The  cloak  was  very  big,  and  I 
could  quite  imagine  its  fitting  anybody,  even  Sir  Roger  ; 
there  was  in  fact  no  fit  in  it,  but  this  was  really  getting 
quite  exciting.  A bonnet ! I had  never  worn  one  and 
the  idea  was  quite  novel.  I took  it  up  and  examined  it. 
How  ugly  ; it  did  not  look  well  in  the  hand,  it 
would,  perhaps,  look  better  on  the  head.  I adjusted  it, 
and  looked  hopefully  for  its  reflection  in  my  tiny  glass. 
No — fearful,  frightful ! Tears  of  mortification  rose  to  my 
eyes,  and  the  bonnet  I sent  spinning  across  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  I cannot  define  the  motive  that 
prompted  the  action,  nor  give  reason  for  the  act  itself ; 
perhaps  it  was  the  same  feeling  which  caused  me  to 
force  away  the  tears  which  would,  I reflected,  make  my 
eyes  red,  namely,  our  old  enemy— pride.  Soon  I heard 
Sister  Miriam’s  step  on  the  stair,  and  her  voice  calling 
me.  I hastily  picked  up  the  unfortunate  bonnet,  and 
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ieadj usted  it,  not  because  I had  become  more  resigned 
to  it,  but  that  I feared  the  punishment  awaiting  me.  We 
ai  rived  in  good  time  at  the  church,  for  it  was  quite  near. 
Ah  ; how  weak  and  vain  is  human  nature.  Instead  of 
worshipping  God  in  His  house  my  thoughts  were  wander- 
ing ; not  far  it  is  true,  for  they  only  reached  my  head  and 
rested  on  my  bonnet,  yet  they  were  as  far  from  Him  as 
if  a whole  universe  lay  between.  Why  need  I make  a 
sight  of  myself  with  that  ugly  bonnet  ? Ah  1 how 
strained  my  hair  felt,  drawn  back  as  it  was  so  un- 
naturally from  my  face.  Then  came  remorse  and 
shame,  and  with  it  the  question,  should  I ever  become  a 
Sister,  a true  one,  worthy  the  name  ? Filled  with  a 
sense  of  my  selfishness  and  pride  I turned  wearily  from 
the  church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


AMONGST  THE  CHILDREN. 

HE  children  for  the  most  part. are  very  happy, 
and  many  of  them  sing  so  lustily  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  realise  that  some  are 
very  ill.  To  each  ward  belongs  a con- 
valescent (or  play)  room.  We  find  this  a 
great  convenience  for  them,  for  there  children 
who  are  able  can  romp  and  make  a great 
deal  of  noise  without  fear  of  check.  Also  it  keeps  the 
ward  cooler  and  quieter  for  those  who  are  ill.  We  are 
obliged  to  forbid  singing  until  rather  late  in  the  day,  as 
it  disturbs  the  other  patients — Georgie  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  for  his  little  voice  sounded  forth  soon  after 
the  completion  of  his  washing  arrangements.  This  little 
fellow,  of  six  years  of  age,  had  been  left  at  home  by  his 
mother  to  take  care  of  his  little  sister — I have  been 
surprised  to  notice  the  number  of  things  that  fall  to  the 
share  of  these  poor  children  to  do.  Often  both  parents 
turn  out  to  earn  the  bread  for  themselves  and  family. 
Georgie  was  busy  with  a new  toy  that  had  been  given 
him,  when  he  heard  cries  from  his  sister,  whose  pinafore 
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Had  caught  fire.  With  all  the  courage  of  the  little 
heio  that  he  was,  he  rushed  to  her  and  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  but  he  burnt  himself  verv 

J 

extensively  in  doing  so.  He  was  brought  to  us  at  once, 
and  after  hiL'wounds  were  dressed  he  lay  quite  still. 
Presently  he  asked  anxiously  “ how  Annie  (his  sister) 
was.  We  told  him  that  “ although  much  frightened, 
she  was  scarcely  burnt  at  all.”  “ Ah  ! ” he  said  (his  face 
' brightening),  “ then  it  isn’t  so  bad  (the  pain  I mean)— 
better  me  than  her,  and  I will  try  and  be  patient,  but 
I m afeared  I shall  cry  out.  Do  you  think  I could  sing 
a bit?  I specs  you  allows  nothin’  but  psalms  and  hymns 
here.  I can  sing  about  the  ‘ liver  ’ — at  least  I know  the 
chorus  of  it  : 

“ ‘ There  is  one  more  river, 

And  that’s  the  river  of  Jordan  ; 

There’s  one  more  river, 

And  that’s  the  river  of  Life.’  ” 

Thinking  it  might  excite  him,  we  confined  him  to  one 
verse.  He  could  not  say  river,  and  it  was  very  amusing 
to  hear  him  sing  about  the  “ Liver  of  Life.”  The  little 
fellow  quickly  recovered  his  spirits,  and  his  only 
remaining  trouble  was  the  daily  dressing.  To  en- 
courage him  to  be  brave,  we  allowed  him  to  sing- 
“ Sing,  Georgie,”  we  used  to  say,  as  the  tears  made  their 
appearance — “ Sing  ! ” Then  his  voice  would  break  out 
piteously  : “ There’s  one  more  liver  ” — “ oh,  it’s  hurting.” 
“Try  and  sing,  Georgie!”  “Do  you  remember  what 
comes  next?”  “That’s  the  liver  of  Jor-or-dan.”  And 
here  the  poor  child  would  be  quite  overcome,  and  could 
sing  no  more.  The  dressings  became  less  painful  after 
a time,  and  he  was  one  of  the  jolliest  little  boys  in 
the  ward. 

We  had  a little  girl  in  at  the  same  time  who  had  a 
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against  it,  overbalanced  herself,  and  fbh  out.  The  other, 
portion  of  her  body  escaped  without  injury.  She  after- 
wards came  back  to  us,  for  artificial  legs  a^d  feet/with 
which,  although  unable  to  run,  she  could  walkN^m  ease. 
Hospital  life  has  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  children  in 
many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  before  treating  them 
with  medicine,  they  are  bathed.  Some  of  them  never 
had  a bath  in  their  lives,  they  imagine  that  they  will  be 
drowned,  and  the  dirt  seems  determined  not  to  leave 
them.  I can  only  describe  the  skin  as  being  black. 
One’s  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  their  mothers  : what 
sort  of  women  can  they  be  ? It  is  not  the  one  or  two 
baths  that  make  them  clean,  but  a succession  ; we  give 
them  every  day  if  possible. 

Not  the  least  trouble  is  the  state  of  their  heads,  which 
Si  6 well,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  lively,  and  strong 
measures  must  be  taken  (I  will  draw  the  veil  here) ; also 
their  habits  are  bad,  we  try  and  teach  them  to  say 
' Please  ’ and  “ d hank  you,”  and  really  after  a time  they 
become  quite  civilized.  We  had  one  boy  who  was  un- 
usually dense  and  uncultivated.  We  carried  the  bread 
and  butter  round  in  baskets  and  asked  each  child  how 
many  pieces  they  would  take,  this  prevented  waste  also  ; 
they  could  always  have  more  if  they  could  take  it.  I 
stopped  on  reaching  him,  and  asked  : 
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“ How  many  pieces,  Johnny  ? ” 

“ Two  ! ” 

Can’t  you  say  anything  else  ? 

“ Three ! ’’ 

“ Nothing  else  ? ” 

“ Four  ! ” 

a Can  you  say  nothing  else  ? 

“ Yes,  big  ’uns.” 

I told  him  “ in  future  that  he  must  say  ‘Please,’  and 
1 hank  you.’  Some  of  the  children  belong  to  the  middle 
classes,  and  are  well  behaved. 

Many  of  the  medical  illnesses  are  caused  only  by 
the  absence-of  cleanliness  and  proper  food.  We  give 
them  a liberal  diet,  which  consists  principally  of 
milk,  cocoa,*  puddings,  etc.  They  are  often  treated 
without  medicine  and  go  home  quite  well.  One  of 
the  mothers  told  me  that  she  really  scarcely  knew 
her  own  child  again.’  Some  of  the  parents  have 
curious  ideas.  We  had  a little  girl  who  came  in  with 
hydrophobia,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  was  dying ; 
she  was  so  pretty  that  it  seemed  the  more  sad  to  see  her 
so  ill,  yet  the  mother  came  again  and  again,  apparently 
quite  unmoved.  In  the  afternoon  before  she  died,  she 
brought  some  “ everlasting  flowers  ” for  her  to  play  with, 
remarking,  “ They  will  do  to  make  a wreath  for  her 
afterwards.”  As  I made  the  little  wreath,  after  the  poor 
child  s death,  I could  not  help  wondering  whether 
poverty  really  did  deprive  these  poor  women  of  proper 
feeling  ? The  parents  are  generally  very  pleased  to 
have  the  children  home  again,  but  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  seldom  anxious  to  go,  and  the  event  of  their 
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leaving  is  celebrated  by  much  crying.  I remember 
being  greatly  amused  at  a little  girl  who  was  in 
the  hospital  for  a fortnight.  She  had  been  treated  for 
a slight  sprain,  caused  by  a fall  from  a chair.  At  the 
end  of  a week,  being  quite  well,  the  doctor  dismissed 
her,  yet  she  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  stay,  that 
he  acceded  to  her  wishes,  and  she  stayed  an  extra  week ; 
but  one  morning,  when  going  his  rounds,  he  said 
decidedly,  “ This  child  must  go  home;  let  her  mother  be 
sent  for  to  fetch  her.”  “Ah,”  she  said,  to  a boy  who 
was  standing  near,  “ Never  mind,  I shall  soon  be  back, 
for  I shall  tumble  down,  and  hurt  myself  again.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OUT- PA  TIE  NT  DEPARTMENT. 

HE  novelty  of  acting  as  Children’s  Ward 
probationer  had  worn  off,  when  one  morning 
Sister  Faith  told  me  that  she  wished  me  “ to 
help  to  receive  the  out-patients  ” (there  were 
often  nearly  200  who  had  come  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  family  to  see  the  doctor). 
A motley  group  they  were  ; all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  were  certainly  represented  there. 
There  might  be  seen  poor,  inefficiently  clothed  creatures, 
looking  terribly  ill.  Over-dressed  women  there  were 
also,  whom  Sister  Faith  boldly  accosted,  asking  them 
4t  How  it  was  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  a 
doctor  at  home  ? They  could  dress. ” The  answer  in- 
variably given  was,  “ The  clothes  had  been  given.” 
Bright  young  girls  also,  with  ruddy  faces,  who  had 
come,  maybe,  only  for  a repetition  of  cough  medicine. 
Then  there  were  the  poor,  puny  babies,  held  by  their 
mothers.  Emanating  from  all  was  a faint,  unwholesome 
smell,  which  told  of  small  ill-ventilated  dwellings.  Poor 
things  ! No  wonder  they  were  ill.  And  how  they 
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fought  for  place ! There,  as  everywhere,  might  be  seen 
the  strong  pushing  against  the  weak.  The  principal 
part  of  our  duty  was  to  prevent  this  by  giving  them 
each  a number  as  they  came  in.  Afterwards  we  acted 
as  kind  of  policemen,  by  insisting  on  those  being  served 
early  who  came  first.  I have  omitted  to  mention  the 
men — only  a few  came,  and  the  doctors  made  it  a rule 
to  see  them  first,  for  their  time,  as  bread-winners,  was 
valuable.  The  time  for  their  arrival  was  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  eleven.  Two  of  us  sat  at  a table,  in 
front  of  a kind  of  half  door,  round  which  were  gathered  • 
the  patients.  The  younger  Sister  took  down  the  name 
and  address  of  each  whilst  the  other  numbered  the 
bottle,  and  gave  them  letters,  the  number  of  which 
corresponded  with  the  bottle,  and  they  saw  the  doctor 
according  to  these  numbers.  Thus,  the  one  who  came 
first  was  labelled  “ I,”  and  saw  the  doctor  and  received 
her  medicine  first.  I remember  once  being  considerably 
disconcerted  by  a poor  deaf  woman  whom  I asked  her 
name.  The  scene  was  something  like  this  : — 

“ What  is  your  name  ? ” 

“ Bad  leg.” 

“ No  ! What  is  your  name  ? ” 

“ Bad  leg  ” (more  emphatically). 

“ I want  to  know  what  your  name  is.” 

“ Bad  leg.” 

In  despeiation  I tuined  to  a man  who  was  standing 
by,  and  said,  " Will  you,  please,  ask  her  name  ?”  When 
the  question  had  been  repeated  once  or  twice,  she 
ansueied,  Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,  mum  ; I thought  you 
said, : What  do  you  ail  ?/  My  name  is  Nancy  Brown.” 

At  eleven  o clock  a cheap  meal  is  served,  which  may 
be  had  for  the  small  sum  of  threepence,  and  the  patients 
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wait  in  a large  well-heated  hall  until  their  number  is 
called. 

We  found  that  the  men  usually  allowed  themselves 
to  get  far  more  ill  than  the  women  before  coming  to 
see  the  doctor.  One  poor  man  I noticed,  the  first  day 
that  I was  with  the  out-patients,  who  looked  terribly  ill, 
and  as  he  appeared  to  be  unable  to  walk,  I fetched  the 
house-surgeon,  who  admitted  him  at  once.  As  soon  as 
he  was  in  bed  and  sufficiently  rested,  the  doctor  sounded 
him,  whilst  I helped  to  support  him  during  the  time  that 
he  sat  up.  The  doctor  told  him  to  say  “ ninety-nine.” 

“ Ninety-nine.” 

“ Now,  say,  one,  two,  three.” 

“ One,  two,  three.” 

“Now  ninety-nine.” 

“Ninety-nine.” 

“ Ninety-nine-againi”. 

“A  hundred,  sir,”  gasped  the.  poor  fellow,  who  was 
evidently  so  tired  that  he  wished  to  rest.  “ We  will  let 
him  lie  down  now,”  said  the  doctor-,  who  could  not  for- 
bear a smile.  But  his  was  a very.. serious  case,  and  he 
died  when  he  had  only  been  in  .the  hospital  a few  hours. 
His  wife  was  heart-broken,  but  said,  that'  “she  had  been 
expecting  it  for  some  time.”  When’  we  ask^d  her  to 
bring  him  a clean  shirt,  she  brought' iyi'm  one  that  had 

been  well  starched.  I may  add,  that  she  previously 

«•> 

inserted  mourning  studs,  both  in  front  and  at  the  wrists, 
thus  putting  him  in  mourning  for  himself.  The  effect 
was  most  startling. 

“ Familiarity  breeds  contempt  ” is  often  said.  There 
are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  The  sight  of  the  dead, 
and  dying,  is  one.  Familiar  with  them  we  necessarily 
are,  for  they  become  part  of  our  life.  Yet  respect  is 
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maintained  through  it  all,  and  the  horror  and  dread 
with  which  death  is  surrounded  remains.  We  were 
very  fond  of  receiving  the  out-patients,  the  principal 
reason  being  that  restrictions  for  the  time  were  at  an 
end.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  irksome  the  control  of 
others  becomes.  In  the  Sisterhood,  the  hospital,  the 
world,  everywhere,  humanity  is  the  same.  But  man 
is  a free  agent,  and  in  refusing  to  use  the  will  that  God 
has  given  him,  he  despises  one  of  His  good  gifts,  for 
which  he,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A LONG  NIGHT— THE  NURSE'S  CAP. 

HEN  my  caps  were  given  me,  the  object 
of  wearing  them  was  explained.  One 
of  the  reasons  given  was  the  soothing 
effect  that  it  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
patients,  assuring  them,  as  it  did,  of  the 
presence  of  the  nurse.  This  assurance, 
I was  told,  even  extended  to  the  delirious 
and  mentally  afflicted.  An  opportunity  of  proving 
this  statement  was  soon  afforded  me.  I had  been 
nursing  for  two  years,  when  one  evening  Sister  Faith 
called  me  to  her  room,  remarking,  “An  application 
has  come  for  the  services  of  a Sister,  and  I am  sending 
you.  The  patient  is  a poor  woman  suffering  both  from 
cancer  and  delirium  tremens  ; she  is  too  weak  to  be 
violent,  and  so  I think  that  you  will  be  able  to 

manage  her.” 

It  was  9.30  p.m.,  and  after  receiving  the  address,  I bade 
farewell  to  the  hospital  and  its  inmates,  and  staited 
on  my  errand.  This  was  my  first  departure  in  private 
nursing,  and  the  one  to  which  I had  for  so  long  been 
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looking  forward  with  great  pleasure.  Yet,  was  it  the 
darkness  of  the  night  that  damped  my  ardour,  or  could 
it  be  an  apprehension  of  what  lay  before  me  ? I cannot 
say,  yet  it  was  with  a heavy  heart  that  I left  the 
hospital  behind  me,  threading  my  way  through  various 
courts  and  alleys,  until  I arrived  at  length  before  a 
poor,  tumble-down  cottage,  answering  the  description 
given.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  whether  I was  expected 
there,  I was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and,  mounting 
a rickety  staircase,  I found  myself  face  to  face  with  my 
patient.  Shall  I ever  forget  her  ? A big,  bloated 
woman,  with  wild,  glaring  eyes,  and  hair  that  streamed 
in  tangled  masses  over  her  face.  She  was  asleep  on 
my  arrival,  yet  on  that  face,  fearful  even  in  repose, 
were  left  the  unmistakable  marks  of  drink.  A little 
square  table  was  standing  by  her  on  which  were 
arranged  basins,  bottles,  and  jugs,  containing  spirituous 
and  malt  liquors.  These  were  for  the  night  I was  told. 

1 he  doctor  says  as  how  she’s  dyin’,  so  it’s  no  use  takin’ 
of  ’em  away.  She  swears  dreadful  when  anybody  touches 
’em.  Yesterday,  she  pulled  Nellie’s  (that’s  her  gal’s) 
hair  out  by  the  roots  for  doin’  it.  My  ! didn’t  she  just 
drop  em  down  sharp.  I m no  relation,”  the  woman 
continued,  “but  juSt  a neighbour,  has  as  come  out  o’ 
kindness  like.  Nellies  afeared  of  her,  so  I says  you  just 
better  go  up  to  the  ’Orspital  and  get  a Sister,  they  say 
the  ladies  up  theie  aic  kindness  itself,  they’ll  come  to 
any  poor  critter,  and  they  knows  how  to  manage  the 
likes  o’  her.  Now,  I’ll  say  good  night  to  you,”  for  she 
said,  confidentially,  “ The  night’s  allers  the  worst  time, 
she  takes  a sight  o drink  in  the  day,  and  at  night  she 
cusses  awful.”  “Has she  all  she  requires,”  I asked,  gazing 
around  for  the  customary  allowance  of  milk  and  beef 
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tea?  “ Bless  you,  she  won’t  have  none  ; all  she  cares  for 
is  drink;  and  she  will  have  it.  Now,  good  night,  and 
thank  you  kindly  for  cornin’.”  L heard  the  door  bang, 
f:and  knew  that  she  was  gone. 

How-.dreadful  to  see  a. woman  sink  so  low,  I thought, 

w V * 

yet  even  she  had  been  good  once.  And  was  it  not 
possible  that  part  of  the  good  remained  ? My  thoughts 
were  interrupted  by  a movement  from  the  bed,  a foot 
was  thrust  out,  and  a voice  cried,  “ I’ll  see  after  ’em, 
the  old  black  devils  ; they’re  not  a goin’  to  stand  there 
grinnin’  no  longer.  No  ! no  ! no  ! Not  if  I murder 
’em.  I’m  not  above  it,”  she  exclaimed,  triumphantly. 
“ I’ll  stop  their  grin.  They’ve  laughed  and  grinned  at 
me  long  enough.  I’ll  be  the  one  to  hang  ’em.  I’d 
enjoy  it,  that  I would  ! Devils  got  no  bodies  they  tell 
me.  Ha  ! ha  ! I’ll  soon  find  out  what  they’re  made 
of.”  Now  was  my  time  to  speak.  “Don’t  distress  your- 
self,” I said,  laying  my  hand  on  her’s.  “ See,  I am 
going  to  shake  your  pillow,  and  you  will  soon  fall  asleep 
again.”  “Who  be  you  ?”  she  exclaimed,  seizing  my 
hand  with  a sudden  grip.  “ I am  one  of  the  Sisters  from 
the  hospital  close  by,”  I answered,  trying  to  be  calm. 
“ I have  come  to  take  such  care  of  you.’  Her  manner 
changed  instantly.  “ The  dear  critter,  she’s  come  to 
take  care  of  me  she  have.  Grin  away,  you  hungry 
devils.  You  can  go  to  hell  by  yourselves  ; can’t  they, 
you  gentle  dear  ? ” u There  is  no  occasion  for  anyone 
to  go  there,”  I answered,  smoothing  back  her  hair.  She 
pulled  the  bed  clothes  over  her  head,  and  with  a 
smothered  “ Ha  ! ha  ! ha,”  she  fell  asleep. 

The  clock  in  the  neighbouring  church  had  struck  the 
hour  of  twelve,  when  there  was  another  movement  in 
the  direction  of  the  bed.  A jug  standing  near  was 
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uplifted,  and  a copious/draijght  take??.  I 
it  would  be  better  no1jM;o  sp^k,  for  ft?e^(jar  tlin^F^ig- 
fall  asleep  again.  “ PlN^ll  ’em,  I’ll  kill  *^m>^gainN^ 
from  her  lips.  I had  hear^l that  the  hand cjn^arte 
kind  of  magnetism  which  sbsrthed,  even  wlite^Oftier 
things  failed.  Yes  ! I would  try  iuNWith  something  ^1 
to  fear,  I crept  towards  the  bed,  ahd  laid  my  hand 
gently  on  her’s.  She  gazed  at  me  with  ataok  of  wonder, 
and  then  her  eyes,  suddenly  lighted  witnNa  fiendish 
gleam,  as  they  fell  on  my  offending  cap.  “ Ah!  you 
white-headed  devil,  I’ve  got  you  now.  I can  ab\it 
Got  no  knife,  indeed  ! Ha  ! ha  1 I’ll  make  the  blood  fly. 
You  can’t  foil  old  Nancy  with  all  your  soft  words.”  I 
tried  to  speak,  but  in  vain.  The  only  magnetism  felt 
was  experienced  by  myself,  for  two  large  hands  were 
clasped  around  me,  as  she  exclaimed  again,  “ White- 
headed  devil  ! I’ve  got  you  now.’'  A body  was  pressed 
heavily  against  me,  and  I fell  to  the  ground. 

The  sound  of  my  fall  aroused  her  to  sudden  energy, 
she  seized  and  tore  off  my  cap,  crying  as  she  did  so, 
“ m show  you  what  I think  of  a white-headed  devil. 
Black  and  white  are  all  alike  to  me.  I’ll  show  you  ! ” 
With  a firm  grip  she  caught  my  hair,  which  was  long, 
and  dragged  me  by  it,  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  I 
vainly  tried  to  rise.  One  foot  was  pressed  heavily 
against  the  side  of  my  chest,  the  other  was  uplifted,  high 
above  my  thioat,  to  strike.  One  of  our  leading  medical 
men,  lecently  asked  at  a large  medical  meeting, 
“ Whether  any  present  had  ever  known  a patient  to  be 
afraid  to  die  ?”  Only  two  cases  had  been  traced,  yet  I 
confess,  that  at  that  moment,  I felt  sadly  frightened  as 
the  prospect  of  death  presented  itself.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  instrument  that  I thought  was  to  accomplish  it  — 
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the  heel  of  a mad  woman  ! In  that  one  moment,  so 
many  thoughts  thrust  themselves  in.  The  foot,  although 
large  and  heavy;  was  bare  ; to  be  stamped  to  death  by  it 
would  be  both  lingering  and  painful.  Would  my  friends 
hear  of  my  death  ? I was  in  a complete  bath  of  perspi- 
ration,; As  a drowning  man  clutches  at  a straw,  I 
wondered  what  the  effect  of  a determined  voice  would 
be  ? I tried  it.  “ Don’t  do  that  ! don’t  do  that ! ” I 
cried,  with  authority.  Never  shall  I forget  the  sense  of 
relief  I experienced,  as  the  poor  woman  loosened  her 
hold  on  my  hair,  removed  her  foot,  and  I was  free. 
Why  need  I stay?  I could  at  least  get  assistance.  Yet 
might  she  not  attempt  to  take  her  own  life?  Yes!  I 
must  remain.  The  poor  creature  had  by  this  time  shot 
across  the  room,  and  her  next  craze  was  to  kill  the 
imaginary  insects  on  the  wall.  This  continued  for  an 
hour,  when  I persuaded  her  to  get  into  bed ; but  it  was 
only  to  sit  bolt  upright,  and  give  me  directions  to  kill 
the  insects  to  which  she  pointed.  I tried  to  obey  her 
orders  by  giving  the  wall  sundry  punches,  as  I had  seen 
her  do  ; yet  if  at  any  moment  my  energy  flagged,  the 
same  wild  cry  issued  from  her  lips,  “ Kill  ’em  ! kill  ’em  ! ” 
At  the  end  of  three  hours  she  became  exhausted,  and 
fell  asleep.  On  the  entrance  of  the  neighbour,  the  poor 
creature  gazed  listlessly  around  her ; but  from  that 
stupor  she  never  rallied.  Six  years  have  elapsed  since 
then,  yet  every  detail  of  that  terrible  night  is  fastened 
with  distinctiveness  on  my  memory,  and  surely  coupled 
with  it  is  the  grateful  remembrance  of  my  preservation.* 


* The  instance  given  proves  the  fact  that  it  requires  special  qualifica- 
tions for  special  work.  Mental  study  forms  a branch  of  itself.  Whilst  in 
ordinary  nursing  it  needs  the  power  to  lead,  in  mental  nursing  it  requires 
the  authority  to  command. 
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UR  wanderings  often  lead  us  into  curious 
¥ 

places,  bringing  us  in  contact  with  the 
funniest  of  people  ; at  least,  so  I thought,  as 
I found  myself,  face  to  face,  with  the  tiniest 
and  most  wizened  old  man  that  I had  ever 
beheld.  There  was  also  something  in  him 
which  was  at  once  both  cunning  and  repul- 
sive. A small  lean  man,  with  sharp,  deep  set  eyes, 
having  the  peculiarity  of  not  resting  for  two  seconds  in 
the  same  place,  and  they  certainly  never,  by  the  small- 
est chance,  looked  you  straight  in  the  face.  He  had  a 
small  determined  mouth,  with  thin  compressed  lips,  and 
a religious  nose,  inasmuch  that  it  was  celestial  (pointing 
upwards).  Had  the  skin  been  less  shrivelled,  one 
would  say  that  it  resembled  old  parchment  (at  least  the 
colour  was.  the  same).  A few  red  bristles,  not  unlike 
those  of  the  hedgehog,  did  duty  for  hair,  whilst  a beard, 
exactly  matching  the  hair  of  the  head,  completed  the 
picture. 
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So  you  re  the  nurse  as  ’as  come  to  nurse  my  wife,” 
he  croaked  out. 

c Yes,  I said,  “ I hope  that  she  will  soon  be  feeling 
much  better.  I see  that  you  have  your  horse  and  cart 
here.  Have  we  far  to  go  ?*” 

“ Well,  he  answered,  looking  up  furtively  from  under 
his  shaggy  brows,  “ It’s  something  mor’n  three  miles,  so 
you  ken  jump  up  as  fast  as  you  like.  We’re  no  carriage 
folk,  so  if  you’re  too  fine  a lady  for  the  cart,  you’d 
better  walk,  portmanteau  and  all.  We  don’t  want  no 
fine  ladies  ere”  he  said,  with  a little  chuckle  at  his  own 
cleverness. 

“ I think  that  the  cart  will  be  most  comfortable,”  I 
answered,  climbing  into  it.  If  the  cart  was,  the  ride 
certainly  was  not,  for  we  went  at  such  a slow,  jog-trot 
pace  that,  with  the  addition  of  a little  music,  together 
with  a tiny  stretch  of  imagination,  a vision  of  the 
“ Dead  March”  would  certainly  have  presented  itself. 
We  were  silent  for  a few  minutes.  At  length  I broke 
the  stillness  by  venturing  to  inquire  about  his  wife. 

“ She  won’t  last  long,”  he  returned,  with  a grunt  of 
satisfaction.  “ She  ’a  bin  a mint  of  expense  to  me. 
She  ain’t  done  no  work  for  the  last  three  months. 
Them  as  don’t  woYk,  shan’t  eat,  says  I ; leastways  that’s 
the  rule.  Not  that  I’ve  abided  by  it,  lately,  for  she’ve 
had  many  a morsel  that  she’ve  not  earned  ; no,  nor 
never  will.  The  last  day  she  went  into  the  field  to  pick 
potatoes  were  a Thursday.  I remember  it  as  well  as 
if  it  were  yesterday.  The  ice  were  that  ’ard  when  I 
come  to  wash  myself  that  I had  to  break  it  with  a 
‘ ’ammer.’  The  old  woman  never  got  up,  so  I goes  up 
into  the  chamber  t’er,  ‘ Oh,  Bill,’  says  she,  clinging  to 
me,  ‘ I can’t  go  out  in  the  cold  this  morning,  I feel 
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so  faint.’  Now,  you  know,  I never  did  care  for  a wench, 
as  gave  way,  so  I answers  up  sharp  like,  ‘ Where’s  your 
spirit,  Sal  ? Earn  your  bread,  lass  ! Yer  eats  plenty 
and  you  can’t  expect  me  to  work  for  you.’  She  gave 
a kind  of  shiver,  I can  see  her  now,  as  plain  as  plain  ; 
then  she  gets  up  and  comes  down  to  breakfast.  Break- 
fast says  I,  but  there — she  didn’t  eat  any.  She  just 
drank  down  two  cups  of  tea,  said  she  were  very  thirsty, 
and  went  to  work.  When  I came  home  to  dinner  she 
were  abed,  so  I went  up  to  ’er,  to  give  ’er  a bit  of  my 
mind  for  ’er  laziness.  ‘ Look  here,  Bill  ! ’ she  says,  ‘ I 
really  can’t  ’elp  it.’  (I  believe  she  said  she  fainted  in 
the  field,  or  summat).  Well,  there  she ’a  bin  ever  since. 
Now,  I always  contend  that  a woman  is  very  much  like 
an  old  hoss  (horse),  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  drop  down 
in  the  mouth,  they’d  far  better  die  out  o’  the  way.  Far 
less  expensive,  far  less  expensive.  There’s  no  beast  so 
expensive  as  a woman.  Yet  you  ’ave  the  law  down  on 
you  if  you  shoot  ’em.” 

Having  delivered  himself  thus,  he  relaxed  into 
silence.  Ah  ! surely,  I thought,  as  I looked  at  him,  if 
this  man  had  a mind,  how  it  must  have  deteriorated, 
becoming  indeed,  as  cramped  and  deformed  as  himself. 
A feeling  of  fear  crept  over  me,  and  I wished  the 
journey  had  ended.  Sundry  whacks  were  given  to  the 
old  hack  of  a horse.  A poor  starved  thing  not  unlike 
the  “ old  hoss  ” to  which  he  had  just  likened  his  wife. 
“ What  nourishment  does  your  wife  take  ? ” I asked, 
presently. 

“ You  needn’t  worrit  yerself  about  what  she  takes,  she 
takes  plenty.  Only  yesterday  she  drank  a half  pot  o’ 
porter.  This  mornin’  I left  her  with  a cup  o’  milk.  If 
that’s  gone,  all  I ken  say  is,  it  don’t  ought  to  be.” 
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Does  she  fancy  nothing  else  ? ” I asked  again, 
bancy  ! why  woman  alive,  do  you  think  I’m  going 
to  give  her  what  she  fancies  ? I’m  not  a fool ! Bless 
you,  she  fancies  something  every  day,  but  she  don’t  get 
it.  No,  no,  he  cried,  “ that  she  don’t  ; and  you’d  best  not 
let  me  find  you  giving  her  anything  but  what  I tells  you. 
But  there,”  he  said,  with  a grim  smile,  “you  won’t  find 
much  to  give  ’er,  leastways  not  in  the  ’ouse,  and  there’s 
no  shops.  I gets  my  bits  o’  things  gave  to  me  up  at 
the  Hall,  so  it  don’t  cost  me  much  for  feed,  and  it  won’t 
cost  me  much  for  anybody  else,  if  I can  help  it.” 

“ Have  you  no  doctors  ? ” I asked. 

“ Doctors  ? thieves,  you  mean  ! I had  one  once  ; he 
paid  two  visits,  and  I paid  him  three  shillings  down  in 
hard  cash  for  doin  nothin’.  He  said  he  couldn’t  cure  her, 
she  was  in  a decline,  so  I told  him  not  to  come  again.” 

W e passed  through  several  villages,  and  at  last  arrived 
at  a hamlet,  and  stopped  before  a tiny  dilapidated 
cottage.  “There,”  he  said,  with  a grim  smile,  as  he 
opened  the  door,  “ you  won’t  find  much  there  worth 
your  while  stealing  ; I turns  everything  into  hard  cash. 
Now  I’m  going  to  ’ave  some  tea.”  The  water  was 
boiling,  which  was  poured  on  the  stale  leaves,  and  some 
bread,  also  stale,  was  fetched  out  of  the  cupboard,  with 
some  dripping. 

“ I am  going  up  to  see  your  wife,  and  hear  what  she 
would  like,”  I said. 

“ You  ken  go  up  and  see  her  if  you  like,  but  don’t  I 
tell  you  she  ’a  got  some  milk,  or  ought  to  have  !” 

After  mounting  the  stairs,  I found  myself  in  a small, 
low-roofed  room,  in  the  corner  of  which  stood  a tiny 
wooden  bedstead,  and  on  it  the  emaciated  form  of  a 
poor  frightened  woman. 
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“ Ah  ! ” she  said,  stretching  out  her  bony  hand,  “ right 
glad  I am  to  see  you.  It’s  a poor  place  for  you  to  come 
to.  May  the  Lord  reward  you  for  coming.  I’ve  been 
ill  a long  time,  and  I think  it’s  time  I was  taken.  They 
tell  me  I cost  plenty,  and  I’m  sure  I try  not,  but  I hear 
that  the  heavenly  Father  is  rich,  so  He  won’t  miss  what 
I have.  Do  you  think  He  will  ? ” she  asked,  appealingly.. 

I was  conscious  of  a little  choking  sensation  as  I 
brushed  away  a tear,  and  tried  to  assure  her  of  the 
“ plenty  that  awaited  her  in  heaven.”  A long,  weary 
night  ensued,  and  in  the  morning  she  was  so  much 
worse  that  I sent  for  the  doctor.  It  was  all  too  late,  the 
poor  woman  was  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  aid.  The 
doctor  remarked  to  her  husband,  “You  had  better  not. 
go  out  this  morning,  for  she  cannot  last  long.” 

“ Look  you  here,  sir,”  he  returned,  “ I lost  a half  day’s, 
work  the  day  we  married,  I ’spose  I shall  ha’  to  lose 
another  half  the  day  o’  the  fooneral,  but  I don’t  intend 
to  lose  one  on  the  day  she  dies.  Time  is  money,  bless 
yer,  and  I ’spose  she  ken  die  without  me.” 

There  was  no  necessity  for  the  sacrificej  In  the  space 
of  a few  minutes  the  poor  woman  passed  quietly  away. 
Her  lips  moved,  and  I bent  near  to  catch  the  words 
“ Plenty  in  heaven,”  she  said,  “ Plen-ty  in  heaven.”  Her 
voice  sank  to  a whisper,  and  I knew  that  she  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  PARI'  OF  THE  WORK. 

T had  been  a long  wearying  day  with  the  out- 
patients. But  our  nine  o’clock  supper  was 
over,  and  a vision  of  the  repose  so  near  at 
hand  was  very  welcome.  So  near,  did  I say  ? 
Ah  ! yes.  “ So  near,  but  yet  so  far  away,”  for 
I was  to  go  to  a case  that  night.  The 
patient  was  a poor  woman.  It  seems  so 
much  easier  to  give  up  a night’s  rest  for  the  poor.  Per- 
haps not  because  they  commend  themselves  to  our 
sympathy  more  ; but  from  the  fact  that  the  rich  are 
seldom  without  friends,  whilst  the  poor  have  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

“ Remember,  my  child,”  said  Sister  Faith,  “that after  all, 
nursing  these  poor  bodies  is  but  a stepping  stone  to  that 
which  is  of  far  greater  importance — their  spiritual  wel- 
fare. In  neglecting  the  latter,  you  fulfil  only  half  your 
mission.  Many  of  these  poor  creatures  have  a horror  of 
church,  and  if  asked  to  see  a clergyman,  they  think  at 
once  that  they  are  going  to  die.  If  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  a helpful  word  to  your  patient,  do  not 
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not  only  young,  but j/cryi$y. 
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On  my  arrival  at  house,  I founcM^aKthe 
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was  very  ill,  for  she  wa^N^uffering  both  fiQri 
of  peritonitis  and  pneumbqia.  Poor  peo' 
imagine  that  water  is  injurious^o  a sick  person*  fc£nce 
the  dirty  condition  in  which  we  oftchvfind  them.  This 
patient  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  mr  she  had  not 
been  washed  for  over  a week.  Also,  theN^ouses  are 
often  overcrowded,  both  as  regards  people  and  fur- 
niture. A small  room  contains  sometimes  as  mam 
three  chests  of  drawers,  the  tops  of  which  are  often 
completely  covered  with  ornaments,  in  the  shape  of 
tumblers  turned  upside  down,  dirty  wax  and  paper 
flowers  are  strewn  about,  besides  many  other  abomina- 
tions. Then  to  get  to  the  bed  there  are  often  numbers 


of  things  to  be  waded  over  ; it  puts  one  rather  in  mind 
of  the  sea.  Our  first  care  is  the  patient,  next  the  dis- 
posal of  as  much  useless  lumber  as  possible,  together 
with  its  accompaniment — dust  and  dirt.  The  window 
we  find  invariably  closed,  and  the  friends  of  the 
patient  look  very  much  frightened  at  the  prospect  of 
the  admission  of  fresh  air.  And  washing  the  poor 
“ crittur ! ” monstrous.  There  are  no  patients  who  do 
not  derive  benefit  from  a breath  of  fresh  air,  although 
in  some  few  cases  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  by  the  medium 
of  another  room.  Also  we  sometimes  cover  the  patient 
with  a rug  during  the  airing  of  the  sick  apartment  by 
the  window.  After  attending  to  these  details,  besides 
poulticing  and  feeding  the  poor  woman,  I thought  of 
my  promise  to  Sister  kaith.  It  appeared  a most  for- 
midable undertaking,  yet  suppose  the  poor  thing  should 
die,  and  this  appeared  extremely  likely. 
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“Would  she  like  the  clergyman  to  come  and  see 
her?” 

“ No  ! the  doctor  says,  says  he,  ‘ You  must  cheer  up, 
and  try  and  get  better,  take  all  the  nourishment  you 
can.’  Well,  I say,  I don’t  know  about  all  I can . I 
takes  all  I ken  get .” 

“ Would  you  like  me  to  read  to  you  ? ” I asked, 
timidly. 

In  a dreamy  way  she  answered  “ Yes.” 

I read  a few  verses  from  that  well-worn  chapter,  the 
14th  of  St.  John.  I put  down  the  Bible,  but  she  gave 
me  no  encouragement  to  continue.  Had  she  been  listen- 
ing? I tried  to  impress  upon  her  the  idea  that  although 
these  poor  bodies  of  ours  might  suffer,  and  even  die, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  preparing  mansions  for  us  in 
heaven,  for  He  had  said,  “ In  my  Father’s  house  are 
many  mansions.  I go  to  prepare  a place  for  you.” 
They  were  being  prepared  for  those  who  loved  and 
trusted  Him.  “ Hid  she  do  that  ? She  rpade  no 
answer. 

Trying  to  rouse  her,  I asked,  “ Do  you  know  who  He 
is,  and  what  He  has  done  for  you  ? 

At  length,  in  a dreamy  way,  the  answer  came,  “ Well, 
marm,  you  mayn’t  believe  it,  but  I ha  lived  eic  twenty 
years,  and  don’t  know  none  o’  my  neighbours.” 

I felt  considerably  crestfallen  by  this  reply,  but  was 
saved  any  further  conversation  from  the  fact  that  she 
had  fallen  asleep.  * 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  in  cottage  nursing  is  the 
sight  of  their  unselfish  devotion  to  each  other.  No  need 
to  question  here  who  will  look  after  the  patient  in  our 
absence,  for  there  will  be  quite  a number  of  volunteers. 
Most  of  them  neighbours  who  will  strip  themselves  of 
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anything  to  give  to  the  sick  one.  Also  great  anxiety  is 
shown  that  the  nurse  may  be  well  taken  care  of.  1 
remember  once  going  to  a cottage  to  nurse  a child  suffer- 
ing with  scarlet  fever  (the  mother  was  too  ill  to  nurse 
her).  The  people  were  poor,  and  the  mother  was 
evidently  much  exercised  in  her  mind  to  know  what  to 
provide  for  the  nurse’s  dinner ; but  I was  rather  startled 
by  her  first  question,  as  she  opened  the  door  in  answer 
to  my  knock,  for  she  immediately  asked  me  whether  I 
liked  “ pig’s  fry.”  I begged  her  to  buy  nothing  extra 
for  me,  as  I wished  to  have  exactly  the  same  as  they  had 
themselves  ; yet  I was  not  quite  prepared  for  the  sight 
of  a little  tray  on  which  rested  a small  plate  filled  with  a 
large  quantity  of  dirty  baked  pudding.  There  was  also  a 
piece  of  bread  and  butter  which,  having  no  plate  to  rest 
upon,  lay  upon  the  tray  directly  over  a cushion  of  linseed- 
meal,  for  this  identical  tray  I had  just  sent  down  filled  with 
used  poultices  that  had  evidently  been  accumulating  in 
the  sick  room  for  days  ; but  these  poor  things  generally 
mean  well,  which  says  volumes  for  them.  We  did  a 
great  deal  of  nursing  in  small  houses,  for  we  nursed 
gratuitously  ; also  we  went  much  amongst  the  people, 
and  where  necessary  persuaded  them  to  come  into  the 
hospital  for  treatment. 

I remember  once  being  in  Sister  Faith’s  room  when 
one  of  the  Sisters  appeared,  who  told  of  a girl  who, 
although  not  ill,  needed  to  be  removed  from  the  house 
in  which  she  was  living.  Sister  Faith  agreed  to  the 
proposition  at  once,  and  mentioned  the  room  in  which 
she  could  be  put.  “ May  she  have  a fire  ? ” Sister 
Grace  asked.  Sister  h aith  s consent  made  the  questioner 
quite  bold,  for  she  inquired  again,  “ Can  she  have 
some  carpet  put  down  by  her  bed  ? ” “ No  ! most 
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certainly  not,  we  must  not  encourage  girls  in  their 
wrong  doing,  we  bring  them  here  to  convince  them 
of  it,”  Was  the'  rejoinder.  Sister  Grace  was  silent. 

“ What  are  you  thinking  about,  my  child  ? ” was  the 
next  question.  “I  was  thinking  of  Christ’s  words, 
when:  He  said,  ‘ Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  My  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  Me!  And  if  He  were  here  you  surely  would 
allow  Him  these  comforts.”  “ That  is  my  answer  ; 
you  must  accept  it  as  final,”  Sister  kaith  returned, 
quietly,  and  then  turning  to  me  she  said,  “ I must  speak 
to  Sister  Grace  when  she  is  better  prepared  to  listen  ; 
her  arguments  are  foolish,  lor  if  the  dear  Lord  Jesus 
were  here,  He  should  have  the  best  room.”  I could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  arguments  were  altogether 
curious. 

I have  seen  many  sad  sights  during  my  nursing 
career,  perhaps  the  saddest  of  all  is  what  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  “ hard  deaths,”  that  is  to  say,  the  sight  of 
those  who  know  that  they  are  dying,  and  realise  the  fact. 
This  is  seldom  the  case,  for  the  cessation  of  life  is  often 
a gradual  one,  and  as  the  vital  energies  ebb,  the  mental 
power  of  realising  the  fact  becomes  dull.  I have  seen 
two  of  these  hard  deaths ; I shall  never  forget  them,  and 
hope  never  to  see  another.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
usually,  the  agony  of  death  is  only  for  those  who  are 
watching;  great  fear  of  the  king  of  terrors  is  seldom 
depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  dying.  Many  have  a know- 
ledge that  they  are  afflicted  with  a mortal  illness,  but  it 
is  only  when  they  are  beginning  to  feel  ill  that  the\ 
realise  that  they  may  die.  It  is  then  that  we  so  often 
see  the  dregs  of  a mis-spent  life  offered  up  to  God  ; or 
sadder  still,  the  feeling  of  forlorn  hopelessness  that  over- 
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denied.  Go  to  church  ? Nam  too  old  fa^jm at — dtxufoh 
going  is  for  the  young  amk  foolish.  Thd^^ea^dinr^^. 
parties,  musical  evenings  for  m^.  At  homes^Qe  |ame, 
but  they  are  the  fashion,  and  1 
entertainments.  Why  do  they  not  ii 
ments  ? ” In  the  midst  of  these  scenes 
and  with  it  days  and  nights  of  pain 
must  try  and  stay  in  bed  this  evening,”  said 
ant.  “ If  I cannot  stand  I must  sit,”  she  cried,  “ N I 
must  g o.”  Until  a late  hour  she  mingled  with  the  gay, 
and  her  laugh  resounded  through  the  room  The  warn- 
ing voice  had  spoken  loudly  it  is  true,  but  yet  not  loudly 
enough,  for  late  hours,  gaiety,  and  a disregard  for  health, 
has  brought  in  its  train  death,  and  here  she  lies,  waiting 
for  the  messenger  to  come.  “ Have  I drank  life  to  the 
dregs,”  she  cries,  “ and  is  there  nothing  more  ? Oh  ? 
that  I were  the  merest  beggar.  They  have  happiness,  and 
a crust,  and  I,  for  me,  there  is  nothing  but  the  grave. 
Servants  and  attendants  obeyed  my  mandates,  friends 
humoured  my  every  wish,  and  caprice,  they  come  now, 
but  to  inquire;  cannot  they,  cannot  my  immense  wealth 
save  me?  Nothing  will  I spare.  And  does  my  influ- 
ence go  for  nothing?”  The  answer  comes,  “ Whatsoever 
a man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.”  “They  who  sow 
to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption.”  “ You 
have  lived  for  the  world  ; Behold  ! you  have  it,  and  it 
mocks  you.”  I have  heard  a great  deal  said  in  reference 
to  the  spirit  asserting  itself,  but  I believe  that  there  is  such 
a thing  as  the  Spirit  of  God  asserting  itself.  It  says  : 

“ Soul  ! you  were  made  for  something  better.  This 
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people  have  I formed  for  Myself,  they  shall  show  forth 
My  praise.”  “ Why  this  life  of  sin  ? \ 

Ah  ! yes.  The  anatomists,  the  physiologists,  and  the 
chemists  have  all  declared  their  inability  to  find  even 
the  traces  of  a soul  in  the  physical  organism.  But  does 
their  inability  to  find  it  prove  the  non-existence  of  it  ? 
As  well  .say  that,  because  you  cannot  see  the  air,  that 
you  no  longer  breathe  it.  As  well  say  that  because,  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  a few  planets  are  visible,  that  the 
others  have  ceased  to  exist.  There  is  such  a thing  as  a 
soul.  But  you  say  that  the  soul  being  invisible,  is 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  man  ; yet  we  see,  if  not  the  soul, 
the  traces  of  one.  The  worldling  in  his  search  for 
pleasure  had  forgotten  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a soul  ; 
but  death  advances,  and  behold  it  asserts  itself.  I he 
scoffer  has  derided  the  idea  of  such  a possession,  when, 
lo ! death  overtakes  him,  and  he,  who  has  hitherto 
laughed,  cries  for  mercy.  Nor  does  the  atheist  escape, 
for  there  comes  even  to  him  the  question  whether,  what 
he  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  to  be  impossible,  may 
not  perhaps  exist. 

I have  watched  the  process  of  dying  in  more  cases 
than  I care  to  think  about,  but  associated  with  each,  we 
see  stronger  possibilities.  Sickness,  pain,  and  death,  are 
no  respecter  of  persons ; each  must  meet  it  alone,  and  lor 
himself,  nor  will  it  admit  of  substitutes.  All  must  alike 
succumb,  and  its  mandates  must  be  obeyed.  The  lond 
mother,  wife,  or  sister,  can  do  but  little.  c He  is  sink- 
ing'/’ says  the  doctor,  and  as  we  have  anticipated  his 
previous  wants,  so  would  we  like  to  care  foi  him  now , 
but  he  is  going  where  we  cannot  follow,  nor  may  we 
gaze  into  the  mysteries  of  eternity.  One  thought  fills 
our  mind,  the  fact  that  he  is  going.  But  where  ?— the 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PRIVATE  NURSING. 

T may  be  interesting  to  my  readers  to  hear  how 
the  time  is  spent  by  us  when  in  the  Home 
We  begin  with  breakfast  at  9 a.m.,  then  we 
have  prayers.  Each  nurse  is  usually  expected 
to  make  her  own  bed.  In  the  morning,  unless 
told  to  the  contrary,  we  are  free  to  go  out 
until  1 p.m.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening 
we  are  still  left  to  our  own  resources,  and  usually  spend 
the  time  in  reading,  games  of  whist,  criticising  the  world 
generally,  and  I fear  that  I must  add  scandalizing  our 
neighbours.  We  are  liable  to  be  called  away  at  any 
minute.  This  is  sometimes  rather  trying.  In  a game 
of  whist,  for  instance,  when  it  leaves  only  three  players, 
and  the  game  remains  unfinished.  The  night  garments 
are  brought  out  and  put  to  air,  with  the  hope  (and  it  is 
sometimes  a faint  one)  that  the  night  will  be  spent  in 
bed,  but  often  the  hope  is  frustrated.  A summons 
comes,  there  is  a hasty  packing,  the  sound  of  wheels, 
and  the  nurse  is  gone.  Who  will  be  the  next  ? is  the 
next  thought.  I sometimes  think  that  to  an  on-looker  it 
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must  be  rather  amusing  to  watch  the  nurse’s  arrange- 
ments for  the  night.  The  hand  is  pointing  to  the 
specified  hour  (usually  i o o’clock)  when  we  may  retire 
to  rest.  The  hope  previously  entertained  of  a night  in 
bed  becomes  then  almost  a certainty.  Yet  as  ours  is 
essentially  a life  of  uncertainty,  sponge  bags,  combs  and 
brushes,  everything  in  use,  is  carefully  put  together, 
should  (as  we  sometimes  put  it),  “ a case  come  in  the 
night,”  or  more  correctly,  should  we  be  called  up  to 
go  to  one.  We  find  that  it  is  in  the  evening  that  so 
many  of  us  go  out,  probably  from  the  fact  that  as  night 
approaches  the  patient  is  not  so  well,  and  the  need  of  a 
nurse  is  felt.  I should  like  to  describe  our  feelings  in 
the  train,  and  the  thoughts  that  force  themselves  upon  us. 
I think  they  may  be  summed  up  thus  : What  kind  of 
patient  will  she  be  ? 1 wonder  if  the  friends  will  be  nice? 
Then  often,  unbidden,  a feeling  of  forlornness  creeps 
over  one.  A thing  is  never  so  much  prized  as  at  the 
time  when  we  see  it  gradually  receding  from  our  view; 
and  when  sleep  is  farthest  from  our  expectations,  never 
in  our  life  do  we  feel  to  need  it  so  much.  Hood  sang 
“ Oh  bed  ! Oh  bed  ! delicious  bed,  That  heaven  on  earth 
to  the  weary  head.”  Perhaps  these  lines  more  aptly 
describe  our  feelings  while  on  our  way. 

But  the  journey  is  6ver,  we  are  in  the  cab,  and  as  it 
stops  at  the  house,  we  look  out  eagerly  to  catch  a view 
of  it,  and  more  eagerly  still  to  notice  the  kind  of  people 
whom  we  shall  meet.  I he  fact  of  seeing  so  many  gives 
us  a wonderful  insight  into  character.  There  is  the  stiff 
and  haughty  “ lady  of  the  house  ” who,  with  a slight  in- 
clination of  the  head,  will  motion  you  to  a chair,  taking 
care  to  occupy  one  a good  distance  from  you.  .She  states 
her  reasons  or  the  doctor  s)  for  sending  for  a nurse  ; she 
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will  then  seek  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  she 
hopes  you  will  be  very  kind  to  the  patient,  who  has  not 
been  accustomed  tor  roughness.  These  individuals  we 
generally  find  soon  thaw,  and  are  often  most  amiable 
when  the  first  fear  of  nurses  is  over,  for  they  find  that 
eve7i  nurses  can  be  kind.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  gushing 
wife,  mother,  or  sister,  who  begins  by  informing  you  that 
she  knows  what  nurses  are,  having  had  them  before  ; she 
is  “so  glad  that  you  have  come.”  But  in  spite  of  these 
overtures  of  friendship  we  find  that  it  is  better  (without 
the  suspicion  of  a repulse)  to  be  wary  of  all,  until  suffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed  when  we  may  discover  whether 
they  are  really  genuine.  There  is  also  another  class  who 
are  much  more  troublesome  to  deal  with,  for  they  seldom 
consider  an  arrangement  complete  without  them,  and 
although  perfectly  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  it  is  none 
the  less  trying  to  the  nurse.  These  people  will  seldom 
take  a hint,  and  sometimes  need  politely  to  be  asked  to 
withdraw.  They  are  full  of  questions,  and  greatly 
“ wonder  whether  the  doctor  is  treating  the  patient 
rightly.”  Each  symptom  is  ferreted  out,  and  not  con- 
tent with  giving  him  the  report  downstairs  they  follow 
him  up,  and  show  great  consideration  for  the  exertions 
of  the  nurse  by  answering  as  many  questions  as  possible 
addressed  to  her.  We  find  that  so  long  as  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  it  is  better  to 
leave  them  alone,  reiterating  the  statement  made  by 
the  husband  of  his  wife,  “ It  pleases  her,  and  it  does  not 
hurt  me.”  I may  say  that  the  happiness  of  a nurse  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  family  in  whose 
house  she  is  nursing.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
our  lives,  Tiled  as  they  are  with  change,  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  trying.  To  what  extent  this  is  so,  is 
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that  it  is  not  the 
those  patients  foi 
those  who,  possessed 
that  they  are  ill  ; for  theseNi  nurse  can  do  lTwtf  j*  YJhey 
call  for  no  skill,  for  there  is  noting  upon  which  3fie 
exercise  it.  The  qualities  that  arehs^sential  to  deal  1 
them  are  the  following  : a large  amounNof  patience 
firmness,  together  with  the  exercise  of  g< 
tact. 

I must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me,  whilst  I 

explain.  A few  days  ago  1 returned  from  my  last 

patient,  a gentleman  suffering  from  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matic fever.  He  was  a solicitor  by  profession,  and  an 
exceedingly  good  patient,  at  least  for  a man , for  although 
we  nurses  give  the  preference  to  our  male  patients,  we 
find  that  ladies,  although  having  many  more  fads,  are 
more  patient.  The  family  consisted  of  the  parents, 
one  son,  and  three  daughters.  In  this  house  I 

was  not  only  treated  with  great  kindness,  and 

consideration,  but  as  one  of  the  family,  and  it  was  with 
no  joyous  feeling  that  I anticipated  my  departure;  but 
the  dreaded  separation  came  at.  last,  and  it  was  with  an 
aching  heart,  and  many  promises  to  come  and  see  them 
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again,  that  I departed.  An  aching  heart  ! But  do 
nurses’  hearts  ever  ache  ? you  ask.  Yes,  assuredly.  The 
same  hopes  and  fears,  the  same  capability  for  loving  are 
there;  we  are  in  every  sense  human.  I maintain  that  if 
nurses  become  callous  and  indifferent  to  the  sufferings 

o 

of  others,  it  is  not  their  profession  that  has  made  them 
so,  but  because  they  are  so  naturally. 

It  was  on  Wednesday  that  I returned  to  the  Home, 
and  having  seen  my  luggage  deposited  in  the  box  room, 
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I went  in  search  of  the  secretary,  who,  I was  told,  had 
been  enquiring  for  me.  “ I am  glad  that  you  have 
come,”  he  said,  “ for  we  have  another  case  for  you  ; it  is 
rather  a long  journey,  so  we  would  like  you  to  catch  the 
8.5  train  from  Waterloo,  and  as  I shall  not  be  here  so 

f 

early,  I will  give  you  the  letter  with  the  rules  to-night. 

I glanced  at  the  envelope,  and  found  it  was  directed  to 
a lady  of  title.  He  then  gave  me  the  particulars,  which 
were  these  : The  lady  to  whom  I was  being  sent  was 
an  invalid,  and  had  a maid  with  her,  who,  having  been 
trained,  acted  also  as  nurse.  She  was  ill  now,  and 
needed  rest  ; I was  to  supply  her  place  while  she  was 
away.  Now,  although  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
acting  as  maid  alone,  it  sometimes  happens  that  we  are 
obliged  to  act  in  both  capacities.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  patient  suffered  purely  from  a nervous 
illness,  and  a maid  she  would  not  have  considered 
sufficiently  skilful.  A night’s  rest,  a hasty  breakfast, 
and  I was  off.  The  book,  for  the  first  hour,  remained  in 
m3'  hands  unread,  for  my  thoughts  brooked  control,  and 
insisted  on  travelling  back  to  the  other  house  with  its 
inmates  that  I had  just  left. 

And  this  patient,  how  would  she  receive  me?  Three 
hours  hence,  and  the  question  was  answered,  for  having 
arrived  at  my  destination,  I was  escorted  to  the 
morning  room,  where  my  future  patient  sat.  How 
shall  I describe  her  ! (Let  me  be  pitiful).  She  was  a 
little  woman,  her  height  being  not  more  than  five  feet, 
she  was  very  stout,  and  had  a florid  face,  on  which  sat 
an  expression  of  peevish  discontent.  Ah!  how  my 
heart  sank.  But  perhaps  she  would  be  nicer  than  she 
appeared. 

“ So  you  are  the  nurse,”  were  her  words  of  greeting. 
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“ To  think  of  having  to  be  nursed  by  hired  menials.’ 
These  words,  I found,  were  directed  not  to  me,  but  at 
the  lady  who  was  sitting  with  her,  and  acted  as 
companion. 

“ I cannot  hope,”  I said,  “ to  take  the  place  of 
your  maid,  to  whom  you  have  no  doubt  become 
accustomed,  but  there  are  many  things  that  I can  do 
for  you  ; so  I hope  that  you  will  not  feel  her  loss 
very  much.” 

“ I don’t  like  her  ! ” burst  from  her  lips  (she  liked 
nobody).  “ Are  you  strong?  ” she  asked,  eyeing  me  as 
if  I had  been  a weighing  machine.  I assured  her  that 
I was.  “ Then  lift  me  up  off  this  chair,”  she  demanded. 
“ Quick  ! I am  not  in  the  habit  of  being  kept  waiting  ; 
quick  ! or  I’ll  call  my  cook.  If  one  servant  does  not 
satisfy  me,  I ring  for  another.” 

It  was  evident  that  I lifted  her  to  her  satisfaction, 
for  she  continued  to  instruct  me  in  reference  to  the 
other  duties.  “ I shall  expect  you  to  sleep  in  my 
dressing  room,  as  I need  a good  deal  of  attention 
during  the  night.  My  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out  when  I 
letiie  to  rest,  but  I wish  it  lighted  at  five  o’clock  each 
morning.  My  wardrobe  will  be  your  charge.  You  will 
not  sit  with  me,  but  hold  yourself  in  readiness,  during 
the  day,  to  my  call.  You  will  dress  me  each  afternoon 
for  my  drive  ; also  I need  a good  deal  of  lifting.  My 
nerves  aie  in  such  a frightful  state  that  I wish  you 
to  come  to  me  in  the  night  when  you  hear  me  move,  in 
case  I should  wake.  What  would  happen  if  I looked 
round  and  saw  no  one  with  me,  I tremble  to  think. 
When  I call  you  in  the  day  it  will  usually  be  to  lift 
me.  Now,  the  most  wonderful  part  was  that  when  she 
failed  to  remember  she  was  an  invalid,  she  could  not 
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only  lift  herself  up,  but  walk  quite  fast.  But  she  very 
seldom  did  forget.  After  giving  me  these  and  other 
directions  (too  numerous  to  mention),  she  pointed  to 
the  door,  remarking,  “You  can  go.  The  servants' 
dinner  is  at  1.30  ; you  will  dine  with  them.”  Just  a 
word  here  in  reference  to  this  arrangement.  The 
nurses  of  to-day  are  usually  taken  from  refined  and 
educated  women.  Shall  I say  the  governess  class  ? 
Yet  would  they,  I wonder,  be  asked  to  dine  with  the 
servants  ? I maintain  that  a nurse  who  does  this  puts 
herself  on  an  equality  with  them,  which  is  neither  fair 
to  herself  or  her  patient,  who  will  probably  claim  much 
of  her  society.  Also,  there  is  always  a way  out  of  it,  if 
nurses  will  only  be  firm.  I spoke  to  the  housekeeper, 
who  complied  with  my  request  at  once,  and  allowed  me 
to  dine  by  myself.  Perhaps  the  idea  that  cheers  us 
most,  in  those  trying  cases,  is  the  knowledge  that  we 
come  only  for  a time. 

Nursing  has  about  it  a strange  fascination.  We  taste 
many  of  the  sweets  of  life,  and  some  of  its  bitters. 
At  one  time  our  hearts  are  full  of  gladness  as  we  see  in 
our  patients  the  signs  of  returning  vigour  and  life,  but 
their  recovery  points  to  a speedy  separation,  and  we  go 
to  fresh  scenes,  where  maybe  our  tears  soon  mingle  with 
those  of  a bereaved  family.  Few  realise  more  than  we 
how  difficult  it  is  to  believe  that  above  all,  and  in  all 
these  things  that  men  call  chance,  there  is  a Divine 
Being  Who  not  only  permits , but  directs  and  orders  all. 


( 

CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  SWEATING  SYSTEM . 

HE  sweating  system!  Perhaps  you  had  not 
thought  of  that  as  applying  to  nurses,  for 
the  term  seems  only  to  denote  involuntary 
labour  that  has  been  pressed  out  by  the 
exercise  of  the  power  that  the  strong  have 
over  the  weak.  Not  that  sweating  is  the  rule 
— fortunately  for  us  it  is  rather  the  exception 
— and  we  are  treated  with  consideration,  yet  so  entirely 
are  we  at  the  mercy  of  those  in  whose  house  we  are 
nursing,  that  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  go  through  a 
course  of  sweating.  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to 
retard  the  recovery  of  a patient  than  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  between  the 
friends  and  the  nurse,  and  this  fact  helps  us  to  bear 
many  things  without  complaint.  Rules  are  sent  with  us 
to  each  case,  but  these  we  often  find  completely  ignored. 

The  nurse  should  be  allowed  at  least  seven  hours 


sleep,  and  when  possible  one  hour  for  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  “ Seven  hours  for  sleep  ! monstrous  ! why 
should  she  have  so  much  when  we  take  so  little ; and 
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exercise  ! we  never  think  of  it.”  But  consider : the 
strain  for  you  will  soon  be  over,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  you,  with  your  dear  one  restored  to  life 
again,  may  seek  change  and  rest.  For  us  the  strain  is 
never  over,  and  we  leave  one  scene  of  sickness  and 
distress  simply  to  enter  another.  A short  time  ago  I 
went  in  answer  to  a telegram  to  nurse  a little  boy  (the 
son  of  a clergyman).  On  my  arrival  the  grandmamma 
came  forward  to  meet  me  (or  inspect  me — we  are  usually 
inspected).  “ How  is  the  little  boy  ? ” I asked.  “ He 
is  very  poorly,”  she  returned,  “but  he  is  only  one  of  your 
charges.  First,  there  is  Miss  A — (Mr.  B — ’s  sister 
suffering  from  a very  bad  attack  of  asthma.  She  is  trying 
all  the  new  remedies,  and  you  must  never  leave  her 
longer  than  ten  minutes  ; her  fire  you  will  keep  up  both 
night  and  day.  Then  there  is  the  little  boy,  who  is  in  bed 
with  a cold  ; he  is  rather  spoilt  by  us  all  (being  the 
youngest),  and  would  not  go  to  bed  without  his  mother, 
who  seems  to  have  caught  cold  through  being  in  bed 
with  him  ; she  is  having  poultices  applied  to  the  chest 
which  must  be  continued.  Then  the  other  three  children 
have  whooping  cough,  and  as  the  nursemaid  has  strained 
herself,  you  will  attend  to  them  all  during  the  night,  hold- 
ing yourself  in  readiness  to  give  them  drinks,  and  to  hold 
them  up  when  they  cough.  The  fires  must  be  kept  up 
both  in  the  day  and  night  nurseries.  I am  not  at  all  strong 
myself,  and  am  likely  to  be  taken  ill  at  any  time  ; I sent 
for  you  to  give  us  all  a rest.  You  can  fill  up  the  time 
by  playing  with  the  children  in  the  day  to  relieve  nurse.’- 
My  time,  I could  see,  had  been  well  marked  out  foi 
me.  The  house  was,  in  fact,  a private  hospital  on  a 
small  scale,  and  I put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  try 
to  answer  all  the  requirements. 
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It  were  well  for  us  if  we  were  (as  many  people 
suppose  us)  a kind  of  machine  made  to  wind  up  and  g° 
to  any  length  of  time  at  will.  But,  alas  ! we  are  but 
human,  and,  however  willing  we  may  be,  we  find  that 
Nature  asserts  itself,  and  we  become  exhausted.  In 
spite  of  the  inconsideration  shown  by  the  lady  whom 
I have  mentioned,  I felt  very  sorry  for  her,  as  she 
appeared  to  be  as  she  said,  “ Not  at  all  strong,”  and  it 
must  have  been  a strain,  especially  for  her  as  she  was 
elderly.  I stayed  up  during  the  first  day  and  night,  the 
next  day  and  the  second  night.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  I felt  worn  out  with  fatigue  (for  it  was  no  ordinary 
case).  Yes,  it  was  not  at  all  nice  to  be  obliged  to 
suggest  rest  for  oneself,  but  sleep  I must  have,  or  I 
should  be  ill  also,  and  no  one  seemed  to  think  that  I 
needed  any.  The  suggestion  of  sleep  for  a ?iurse 
seemed  to  come  to  the  poor  old  lady  like  a thunder- 
clap— the  idea  had  not  occurred  to  her — and  there  was  no 
bed,  as  Mr.  B — ’s  sister  was  occupying  the  spare  bed 
room.  “ Could  I sleep  on  the  couch  ? ” I felt  that  I 
could  sleep  anywhere,  and  need  hardly  say  that  I was. 
so  tired  that  I did  not  notice  the  difference. 

On  another  occasion,  when  asking  for  time  for  rest, 
the  reply  came  in  a sharp,  business-like  tone,  “ I thought 
that  you  were  trained?”  “ Yes,”  I replied,  “ none  but 
those  who  are  trained  are  sent  out  from  our  Institution.” 
” Then  why  do  you  need  rest  ? I thought  that  you  were 
trained  to  do  without  it.”  And  I found  it  difficult  to 
convince  her  that  this  was  not  so.  These  instances 
(selected  from  many)  will  serve  to  accomplish  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  this  little  book  was  intended  : 
to  give  its  readers  an  insight  into  the  life  of  a nurse, 
her  time,  and  how  it  is  spent. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FIRE  IN  A HOSPITAL. 

HAVE  heard  of  outbreaks  of  fire  in  theatres, 
prisons,  workhouses,  and  at  sea,  but  at  no 
place  can  J conceive  it  more  terrible  than  in 
a hospital.  At  sea,  the  poor  sailors  have 
often  the  choice  of  boats  and  rafts,  whilst 
others  can  swim.  In  a theatre  it  must  also 
be  terrible,  but  its  inmates  come  from  choice, 
and  seek  pleasure.  In  workhouses  death  seems  to  be 
robbed  of  much  of  its  bitterness,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
often  a refuge  for  the  unfortunate  who  have  tasted  much 
of  the  bitterness  and  few  of  the  sweets  of  life  ; whilst  to 
some  death  will  be  hailed  with  joy.  The  case  of  the 
prisoners  has  been  taken  to  a higher  court,  and  justice 
has  been  meted  out  with  a severe  hand.  But  the 
inmates  of  a hospital,  made  up  as  they  are  of  sick  and 
wounded  bodies,  unable,  many  of  them,  to  stir  hand  or 
foot.  The  sight  is  too  terrible. 

Amongst  the  rules  placed  in  all  the  male  wards  of  our 
hospital,  was  the  following  : “ Smoking  is  not  allowed 
by  any  inmate  of  this  hospital,  and  any  patient  found 
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breaking  the  rules  will  render  himself  liable  to  instant 
dismissal.”  But  it  is  evident,  that  even  with  those 
deprived  of  health  and  strength,  the  same  craving  for 
forbidden  things  remains.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that, 
amidst  all  the  physical  changes  to  which  poor  fallen 
humanity  is  heir,  the  mental  characteristics  remain 
unaltered.  In  spite  of  all  our  vigilance,  burnt  matches, 
ends  of  cigars,  and  recently  used  pipes,  were  frequently 
found  by  us  in  various  quarters.  But  who  was  the 
culprit  ? One  belonging  to  the  family  of  nobody, 

doubtless,  but  he  is  often  difficult  to  find.  On  one 
occasion  1 thought  that  I had  found  him,  but  he 
escaped  me.  On  entering  a ward,  I saw  issuing  from  a 
locker,  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  beds,  wreaths  of  smoke, 
the  scent  of  which  proved  to  me  that  it  was  tobacco. 

“ You  have  been  smoking,”  I said,  speaking  to  the 
man  occupying  the  bed  next  to  it. 

“ No,  Sister,”  he  returned,  innocently. 

“ But  there  is  the  smoke.” 

“ It  is  only  the  dust  from  the  mattress,”  he  answered, 
reassuringly. 

I reminded  him  that  they  had  all  been  brushed  the 
day  before  ; but  I determined  to  watch,  nevertheless,  for 
tobacco  smoke  was  injurious  to  many  of  the  patients. 
There  was  no  necessity,  for  we  were  destined  to  receive 
such  a shock  as  we  were  not  likely  to  forget. 

It  was  a few  days  after  the  event  narrated,  that  I, 
being  left  in  charge  of  the  west  wing,  was  walking 
through  the  wards,  when  suddenly  I detected  the  smell 
of  fire,  combined  with  tobacco  smoke.  Somebody  has 
been  smoking  I thought.  But  this  was  no  time  for 
mere  surmising.  Quick  ! silent  action,  this  must  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  Yet  there  was  no  sign  of  fire  in  the 
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wards,  and  I had  begun  to  think  that  it  was  a false 
alarm,  when  I saw  issuing  from  one  of  the  kitchen 
doors  columns  of  "smoke.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
moment  to  rush  to  the  speaking  tube,  and  make  the  fact 
known  to  the  porters.  Next,  the  buckets  must  be  filled. 
It  is>in  these  moments  that  the  need  for  self  control  is 
felt.  I cannot  describe  my  feelings,  as  there  flashed 
before  me — the  £ight  of  my  patients,  many  of  whom 
were  quite  helpless.  Some  of  the  convalescents,  who 
were  playing  draughts,  looked  up  in  amazement  as  they 
saw  the  house-surgeons  and  porters  walking  through, 
armed  with  the  fire  apparatus.  “ It  is  only  a bit  of  a 
flame,”  said  one,  laughing,  “ but  it  may  as  well  be  put 
out,  go  on  with  your  game.”  And  they,  happily,  not 
realising  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  continued  to  play. 
Meanwhile,  with  all  our  might,  we  stuck  to  the  pumps, 
yet  the  fire  seemed  only  to  gain  upon  us.  “ Hold  on, 
boys!”  cried  the  hoarse  voice  of  our  senior  surgeon, 
“ we’ll  have  it  out  presently.”  Once  as  the  lurid  glare 
lighted  up  the  surrounding  darkness,  I caught  sight  of  a 
dense  crowd  in  the  grounds  beneath.  It  were  well  for 
the  patients  that  that  dark  November  night  hid  them 
from  view.  But  presently  there  was  a lull,  and  at  length 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  flames  were 
extinguished.  “ The  firemen  are  here,  sir,”  said  a porter  to 
one  of  the  house-surgeons,  who  stood  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  face.  “You  can  bring  them  up, 
then,”  was  the  reply,  “ although  what  would  have 
happened  had  we  waited  for  them.’  I tremble  to  think. 
Yes,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  in  its  place  was  left 
a charred  mass,  the  ward  kitchen  could  scarcely  be 
recognised.  “ Can  you  tell  me  how  this  happened  ? ” 
asked  the  secretary.  As  I could  give  him  no 
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information,  we  went  into  the  wa^ds  tZ/ftestioXthe 
patients,  who  seemed/ t^Jae  hapfx^^2piicc 
that  had  taken  pvtce.  ^he  man 
forward  at  once,  and  tolH^how  “ not  mean? 
as  there  was  no  one  in  the  kftdien,  he  had  gon1 
have  a bit  of  a smoke,  and  to  escape  being  founci%/>ut, 
he  had  thrown  the  burnt  matclNi^i  the  cupboard.” 
This  must  have  set  light  to  the  pajDelS.  “ You  must 
kindly  forgive  me,  sir,”  said  he,  for  he  adde^Xh  is  awful 
hard  on  us  chaps  to  be  deprived  of  our  tXsqy  ; I 
promise  you  that  I’ll  never  touch  another  pipe  whils 
am  in  the  hospital.”  The  Dr.  accepted  his  promise,  and 
he  was  not  dismissed,  but  such  a lesson  did  it  teach  the 
others  that  it  was  long  ere  we  were  troubled  with 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PICTURES  FROM  LIFE. 

Black  or  White. 

NEW  patient  for  the  Female  Medical  Ward. 
That  was  the  announcement,  nor  did  the 
news  cause  excitement,  for  patients  are 
frequently  coming  and  going.  It  was 
rather  the  sight  of  the  woman  who  followed. 
Was  she  black  or  white  ? that  was  the  ques- 
tion. Appearances  at  first  pointed  to  the 
former,  but  on  closer  inspection  we  discovered  that  she 
was  a black  woman,  who  had  “once  upon  a time, 
long,  long  ago  ” (as  the  story  books  say)  been 
white.  Yes,  “bath”  was  plainly  written  on  her 
admission  card,  and  in  large  letters,  too.  That  was 
a comfort.  Was  ever  woman  scrubbed  as  much 
as  she?  Yet  seemingly  it  was  all  without  effect, 
for  the  dirt  proved  to  be  almost  like  the  marking  cotton, 
in-grained.  We  had  a consultation  over  her,  and 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  put  her  in  soak  for 
the  night.  This  we  did,  by  rubbing  her  with  oil,  and 
covering  her  with  a long  flannel  night-dress.  In  the 
morning  we  administered  a second  bath,  which  cer- 
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tainly  made  her  complexion  clearer.  Yes!  she  must  be 
a white  woman.  But  she  was  a very  unsatisfactory 
patient,  at  least  so  far  as  appearances  were  concerned. 
“ This  patient  might  have  a bath/’  said  the  house-sur- 
geon, as  he  came  round  the  next  morning.  We  told 
him  that  besides  soaking  her  in  oil  we  had  given  her 
two.  “ Then,”  said  he,  laughing,  “ I would  suggest  that 
she  be  scrubbed  with  a scrubbing  brush  and  soda.” 


Heaven. 

“ Has  you  been  to  heaven,  Sissie  ? ” asked  a little 
girl  of  five  years,  as  she  dried  her  eyes  and  tried  to 
smile.  “ Sister  hopes  to  go  by-and-by,  little  one,”  I 
said.  “ Why  do  you  ask  ? ” “ ’Cause  they  said  you’d 

been  to  mother’s,  and  when  I cried  ’bout  her  dying,  you 
said  that  she  were  in  heaven.  Has  you  been  to  see  her  ? ” 
It  was  a curious  question,  and  the  eager  face  of  the 
questioner  seemed  to  demand  an  answer.  The  day 
before  had  been  “visiting  day.”  I should  like  to  take 
you  to  peep  at  the  children  then.  All  are  on  the  tip-toe 
of  expectation,  and  such  wistful  glances  are  directed 
towards  the  door,  as  each  visitor  enters.  Little  Annie 
was  watching  for  her  mother,  and  as  time  wore  on,  and 
no  mother  appeared,  she  began  to  cry.  Presently  I 
went  up  to  the  poor  child  and  sat  by  her  cot,  remarking, 
“ Will  you  have  me  for  your  visitor  to-day,  Annie  ? ” 
Smiles  and  tears  are  so  near  at  hand  with  children. 
Her  face  brightened  as  she  called  out  to  her  companion 
in  the  next  cot.  “ Ah  ! Sister’s  my  visitor  to-day.”  The 
visitors  were  just  departing,  when  a woman  arrived  in  a 
state  of  breathlessness,  telling  how  she  had  been  com- 
ing with  the  mother  to  the  ’Orspital,  when  suddenly, 
without  warning,  she  had  dropped  down  dead.  “ Heart 
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disease  the  doctor  said  it  were.”  Little  Annie  had  over- 
heard this  conversation,  and  was  heart-broken.  We 
told  her  that  we  hoped  her  mother  was  in  heaven,”  and 
as  I had  been  to  the  mother’s  house,  she  thought  that  I 
must  have  been  to  heaven. 

Drink  the  Spoiler. 

An  accident ! “ A little  girl  will  be  brought  in 

shortly,  announced  the  doctor,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  preparations  were  made  to  receive  her.  Her 
stay  with  us,  however,  was  to  be  but  short,  for  on  open- 
ing the  bundle  there  appeared  the  bruised  form  of  a 
little  girl  ; her  face  and  head  was  so  much  swollen  and 
disfigured  that  the  features  could  scarcely  be  identified. 
“ Had  the  child  been  run  over,  you  ask  ? ” No  ; surely 
it  were  well  had  it  happened  thus.  But  it  was  done  by 
her  mother,  when  in  a drunken  rage.  In  a state  of  in- 
toxication she  returned  home,  to  find  her  little  girl 
seated  on  the  doorstep  with  a neighbour’s  child.  “ Come 
in* you  little  warmint,”  she  cried,  “ I’ll  learn  you  to  get 
sittin’  there  when  I goes  out.”  The  first  thing  that  pre- 
sented itself  was  the  poker,  and  with  it — (Ah  ! how  can 
I tell  it) — she  felled  her  to  the  ground,  one  stroke  after 
another  followed,  until  her  shrieks  brought  in  a neigh- 
bour, scarcely  less  intoxicated.  She  was  brought  to  us 
at  once,  but  died  soon  after  her  admission.  Ah, 
wretched  woman  ! Where  is  the  mother’s  love,  of  which 
Ave  hear  so  much  ? Where  the  womanly  tenderness  and 
sympathy  ? Nay  ! ask  me  not,  nor  blame  me — ’tis  the 
drink.  I,  too,  was  gentle — I too,  have  loved,  loved  as  I 
thought  none  other  could.  ’Tis  the  drink,  I see  it  now. 
But  God,  oh,  God  ! help  and  pity  the  repentance  of  a 
remorseful  woman. 
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The  Sights  that  Cheer  Us. 

“ I am  going  home  to-day,”  said  Maggie  to  Ralphie 
(the  little  boy  occupying  the  next  cot),  “ I am  going 
home  to  day ! ” Maggie  had  been  brought  into  the 
Hospital  six  months  before,  having  been  scalded  very 
extensively.  Her  age  was  seven,  and  being  the  eldest  of  a 
large  family,  had  been  left  at  home,  whilst  her  mother 
went  to  work,  to  take  care  of  the  baby.  In  making  his 
bread  and  milk  she  had  upset  a kettle  of  boiling  water 
over  herself.  For  many  hours  we  watched  her 
anxiously.  Would  she  recover  ? That  was  the  question. 
“God  grant  she  may!”  sighed  the  mother.  “A  bonnie  girl 
was  our  Maggie,”  groaned  the  father;  “I  would  give  all  I 
have  to  see  her  well  again.”  And  their  prayer  was 
heard,  for  He  to  whom  the  fall  of  a sparrow  is  worthy 
of  notice,  had  heard  the  sighs  of  the  distressed  parents, 
and  to-day  Maggie  is  going  home.  Ah,  yes ! That 
little  scarred  face,  now  radiant  with  smiles,  tells  its  own 
sad  tale,  but  the  face,  although  disfigured,  was  a very 
happy  one  as  she  sat  watching  by  the  window  for  her 
mother  to  fetch  her,  assuring  us  again  and  again  that 
she  must  come  again  and  see  us.  Those  nurses  can  see 
anything.  “They  have  very  little  feeling  left,”  is  often  said 
of  us,  while  others  imagine  that  we  take  a morbid 
interest  in  the  sight  of  suffering.  On  the  contrary.  It 
is  the  sight  of  those  who  have  recovered  that  cheers  and 
helps  us  to  continue  nursing.  I maintain  that,  but  for 
the  large  number  of  recoveries,  there  would  be  few 
nurses  in  the  field  to-day. 

Lozenges. 

I had  arrived  at  a fresh  case,  and  the  sister 
of  the  patient  undertook  to  show  me  the  things 
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for  her  use.  The  things  usually  consist  of  the  linen 
drawer,  caps  drawer  (if  the  patient  wears  caps),  the 
sheets,  dressing  jackets,  toilet  arrangements,  etc.,  and 
■last,  but  not-  least,  the  medicines.  The  patient  was 
suffering  with  a cold  in  the,  head,  and  it  was  for  that 
reason  she  had  sent  to  London  for  a “ skilled  nurse.” 
“ This  is  the  medicine  the  doctor  .ordered,  Sister  ; then, 
besides  that,  she  is  going  on  with  the  lozenges  that  she 
takes  usually.”  An  enumeration  followed.  “ These  are 
the  Long  Life  lozenges,  she  takes  them  when  she  feels 
faint ; the  Peppermint  lozenges  she  will  ask  you  for 
when  she  wants  them.  Also  the  Pepsine  and  Morphia 
lozenges  she  takes  at  night  ; Peppermint  and  Ginger 
both  after  lunch  and  dinner  The  red  Gum  lozenges  are 
for  her  throat  ; her  throat  aches  very  much  after  much 
reading  or  talking.  Then  she  has  often  a small  cup  of 
Bovril*  before  her  morning  tea,  when  she  omits  Brand's 
Essence.  If  she  has  Brand’s , she  takes  two  teaspoonfuls. 
These  are  Ipecacuanha  lozenges;  she  has  not  taken  them 
very  recently,  but  I daresay  that  she  will  begin  them  again 
on  account  of  her  cold.  I think  that  that  is  all.”  A 
little,  squeaky  voice  sounded  from  the  bed,  “You  have 
forgotten  the  Pepsine  powder.”  “ The  patient  has  one 
teaspoonful  of  this  powder  between  bread  and  butter 
twice  a day.  That  reminds  me,  she  takes  one  table- 
spoonful of  this  medicine  alternately  with  Franz 
Josef  water  every  other  night ; she  derives  great  benefit 
from  the  water,  for  she  suffers  (as,  I think,  I told  you) 
from  chronic  bronchitis.  Now,  I think  that  that  really 
is  all,”  said  her  sister.  I began  to  fear  that  my  new 
patient  must  be  a kind  of  walking  dispensary.  I have 

* The  excellent  preparation  of  Bovril  may  be  had  of  all  chemists, 
grocers,  and  stores,  or  direct  from  the  proprietors,  30,  Farringdon  Street, 
London,  E.C. 
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It  is  curious  to  notice  the 
is  still  entertained,  even  by  the 
I remember,  some  time  ago,  nursing 
was  so  very  ill  that  we  entertained  no 
recovery.  Also,  being  both  stout  and  paralyze 
very  heavy.  One  of  her  friends  sat  up  with  me  at 
that  she  might  help  me  to  lift  her.  I had  been  with  her 
exactly  three  weeks  when,  one  morning  (about  2.30),.  we 
heard  a curious  knocking.  What  could  it  be  ? There 
was  no  one  at  the  door.  We  mentioned  this  fact  the 
next  morning  to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  who 
solemnly  declared  that  it  must  have  been  the  “Angel  of 
Death.”  “ Yes,”  said*  one  of  them,  shaking  her  head  and 
looking  very  wise,  “ I have  heard  that  knocking  for 
some  time  past!”  Now,  although  we  may  laugh  at 
these  ideas  in  the  daylight,  they  present  quite  a different 
aspect  at  night.  Nor  am  I naturally  timid,  except,, 
indeed,  of  things  uncanny  (I  have  never  met  with  any- 
thing of  the  kind),  yet  I confess  that  during  the  next 
night  I felt  quite  nervous.  At  length  I found  that  I 
was  obliged  to  go  down  into  the  kitchen  to  fetch  some- 
thing that  had  not  been  brought  upstairs.  But  why  this- 
fear?  A nurse  ought  never  to  be  frightened.  It  was- 
foolish  in  the  extreme — so  I reasoned  with  myself. 
Trying  to  be  brave  I marched  boldly  downstairs 
presently,  as  I stood  by  the  kitchen  table,  I heard  the 
same  sound  as  of  some  one  knocking.  I felt  consider- 
ably startled  as  the  noise  continued,  but,  on  looking  up 
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I saw  a little  black  and  white  face  at  the  window  ; it 
was  pussy.  In  her  endeavour  to  gain  admission  her 
paw  caught  on  a piece  of  wood,  which,  in  its  turn, 
knocked  the  window. 

The  Shady  Side. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  usefulness  of 
nurses,  yet  at  times  few  women  realise  more  than 
we  the  extent  of  our  utter  helplessness.  This  is 
never  more  experienced  than  by  the  bedside  of  the 
dying,  for  their  feet  are  often  slipping  from  one 
foundation  with  little  hope  of  another.  “ Oh  ! for  life,” 
they  cry  ; and  how  gladly  would  we  stretch  out  our 
hands  to  help  them.  No  sacrifice  would  be  too  great; 
but  even  as  children  drown  before  the  eyes  of  their 
parents,  so  we  helplessly  watch  these  poor  bodies,  until 
their  spirits  sink  into  eternity. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  are  represented  there — the 
husband,  the  father,  the  mother,  the  man  of  business, 
the  man  of  wealth — all  must  alike  succumb,  for  death 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.  There  may  often  be  seen 
the  young,  the  manly,  and  the  intellectual,  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  tomb,  many  of  them  never  having  been 
instructed  in  religious  principles  other  than  as  a matter 
of  speculative  philosophy — a system  devised  by  man 
to  rule  the  multitude.  Look  for  the  elegant  rooms, 
•costly  furniture,  valuable  paintings,  beautiful  gardens, 
.and  shrubberies,  and  you  will  sometimes  find  them, 
but  they  often  speak  only  of  the  rank  and  riches  of 
the  possessor.  Yet  rank  is  not  happiness ; look, 
search  earnestly  for  it,  and  you  will  often  look  in 
vain.  The  one  thing  needful,  the  pearl  of  greatest 
price,  without  which  all  else  is  worthless,  is  absent. 
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Humanity. 

Will  our  lives  ever  be  less  anxious,  less  fraught  with 
the  great  issues  which  go  to  make  up  that  great  whole 
which  men  call  life  ? Yet  it  is  not  the  anxiety,  not  the 
watching  that  tries  us,  it  is  rather  the  ingratitude  and 
inconsideration  with  which  we  are  regarded.  Night  and 
day  I watched  him.  “ It  was  the  skill  combined  with 
the  constant  care,”  the  Doctor  said,  “ that  saved  him.” 
Yet  was  that  life  worth  so  little?  Nay,  for  many 
regarded  it  as  dear.  “ How  can  we  ever  repay  you  ? ” 
was  the  question  asked.  We  seek  no  reward,  we 
would  only  taste  the  satisfaction  experienced  by 
those  who  do  their  duty.  We  ask  neither  for  luxury 
nor  ease  ; we  would  simply  live.  Sickness  may  visit 
you  again,  the  same  institution  may  then  supply  your 
need ; yet  they  must  be  supported.  It  was  curious 
to  notice  the  terrified  expression  on  the  face  of 
my  patient  when  the  account  was  rendered.  “Two 
guineas  a week,”  cried  he,  in  astonishment ; “ for  the 
services  of  a nurse,  one  guinea  amply  pays  for  all.” 
Ah  ! where  is  now  the  gratitude  of  which  you  spoke  ? 
Gone!  It  took  to  wing  even  with  the  danger,  yet,  let 
tis  not  judge  harshly,  for  mankind  is  after  all,  but  dust. 
Life  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  disappointment,  and  there 
•is  not  a day  when  we  do  not  realise  this.  The  battle 
•of  life  is  great,  and  the  strife  waxes  fierce,  yet  we  love 
lo  linger  and  to  trust,  but  too  often  ’tis  to  find  that 
our  idol  is  but  made  of  clay,  and  we  wake  up  from 
sleep  to  acknowledge  that  the  being  whom  we  called 
•great,  is  but  earth  in  an  earthly  vessel.  Yet  hope 
sweet  hope,  supports  us  in  it  all,  and  our  trust  although 
shaken,  is  not  destroyed,  for  it  leaves  one  object 
simply  to  seek  another. 
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A Peep  Behind  tiie  Scenes. 

Many  of  the  accidents  admitted  are  caused  directly,, 
or  indirectly,  through  drink.  In  the  night  especially  so> 
many  of  the  patients  brought  in  are  inebriated.  The 
night  following  a holiday  is  quite  a harvest  for  such 
cases.  We  usually  reserve  as  many  beds  as  possible  for 
the  purpose.  A bad  jicalp  wound,  a fractured  arm,  or 
leg,  is  often  the  worst  feature.  How  they  escape  with 
so  little  is  the  mystery.  The  garb  of  these  pleasure 
seekers  is  often  rather  amusing.  A most  gaudily 
dressed  lady  will  be  carried  in,  her  silk  skirts  draggled 
in  the  mud.  Remove  her  dress,  and  her  finery  has> 
departed,  for  there  is  little  else  but  rags  beneath  that 
outside  covering.  The  men  often  appear  in  quite  an* 
intoxicated  state,  with  the  blue  ribbon  pinned  to  their 
coats.  Ah,  poor,  foolish  inebriate  ! could  you  but  see 
the  scorn  and  contempt  with  which  even  your  fellow- 
patients  regard  you,  you  would  at  least  seek  to  save: 
yourself  from  it. 

Satisfaction. 

“ I am  so  hungry,  Sister,  and,  oh,  this  thirst ! ” he  cried.. 
“ The  tea  bell  will  ring  presently,’’  I said,  trying  to  com- 
fort him.  “ But  it  does  me  no  good,  I am  always  just 
as  hungry  after  it;  shall  I never  be  satisfied  ? ” he  asked. 
“ Were  you  ever  very  hungry,  was  your  mouth  ever 
parched  with  thirst  ? If  it  has  been  you  will  know  how 
I always  feel,  and  all  I take  makes  no  difference,”  said 
the  sick  man.  The  speaker’s  age  was  thirty-five,  his  figure 
was  tall  and  gaunt,  his  face  long  and  thin,  whilst  his  hol- 
low eyes  seemed  to  look  out  hungrily  on  all  around  him.. 
He  was  one  of  our  medical  patients,  and  suffered  from 
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that  fearful  disease,  “ Diabetes,”  an&^fcyvyas an  advanced 
stage  of  it.  Just  before  the  final  arrkrfg^hentsHQr  the 
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death  to  me,  remarking,  “just 
so  brightly,  and  tried  to  say  somet 
hear  the  words  ‘ hunger  no  more.’  ” Ah, 
man  had  at  last  found  satisfaction.  For  in  ouNFather 
house  they  “ hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
neither  do  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PICTURES  FROM  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

HERE  are  several  things  about  which  I must 
speak  before  this  operation,”  said  my  patient. 
“ It  is  quite  possible  that  I may  not  get 
better,  and  I should  like  to  feel  that  I had 
arranged  everything  ” (some  arrangement  of 
importance,  I thought).  “ First,  there  are 
the  kittens;  I must  reduce  my  expenditure  as 
much  as  possible.  I feel  sure  that  cook  takes  almost  daily 
one  pennyworth  of  milk  extra  for  them,  which  comes  to 
exactly  sevenpence  per  week.  I have  thought  the 
matter  well  over,”  she  continued,  “ and  have  decided 
that  when  the  cats’-meat  man  comes  they  must  be 
drowned.  I will  pay  him  for  doing  it,”  she  said,  opening 
her  purse  and  handing  me  out  a penny.  “ There  are 
five,  are  there  not?”  “Yes.”  “Then  give  him  that 
penny.”  “ Will  you  not  save  one  to  comfort  the 
mother  ? ” I asked.  “ I cannot  afford  it.  Then  there  is 
another  thing  of  which  I wish  to  speak  to  you — my 
handkerchiefs — I make  it  a rule  never  to  use  more  than 
one  during  each  week,  and  I have  noticed  that  you  use 
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several  ; I must  confine  you  to  one.  I tell  you  this  now 
as  I may  be  too  ill  to  do  so  later  on.  The  laundress- 
charges  a halfpenny  for  each  handkerchief,  a halfpenny 
for  each  one,,,  she  repeated,  sorrowfully.  The  surgeons 
soon  arrived,  and  just  before  her  removal  to  the 
operating  table,  I gave  her  a clean  handkerchief.  “ This 
is  Thursday,”  she  said,  “ when  did  I have  the  other  one 
clean  ? ” “ On  Monday,”  I answered.  “ Then  it  must 

last  until  Monday.'’  But  she  was  soon  under  the 
influence  of  ether,  and  not  until  she  was  unconscious 
could  I remove  the  soiled  handkerchief. 

Surely  we  are  curious  mortals,  and  the  issues  of  life 
and  death  are  mixed  with  strange  trivialities. 

A Kiss. 

We  sat  watching  by  his  bedside,  listening  to  the 
laboured  breathing  of  the  sleeper.  Ah  ! how  wan  and 
thin  he  looked,  how  sharpened  were  his  features  with 
long  illness  and  pain.  “ Only  twenty-nine,”  said  his  wife, 
sorrowfully,  “ our  first  baby  too,  and  he  does  love  it. 
To-morrow  will  be  the  second  anniversary  of  our 
wedding-day.  This  time  last  year  we  were  so  happy, 
and  he,  poor  fellow,  was  devising  a way  of  spending  the 
day,  and  now  the  doctor  says  he  can’t  get  better. 
It  is  too  terrible.”  Presently  the  patient  moved,  and  I 
bent  near  to  catch  the  half-articulated  request.  “ More 
air,”  he  cried,  “ how  dark  it  is,  so  dark,  dear  wife,  that  I 
cannot  see  you  ; and  Sister,  where  is  Sister  ? ” “I  am 
here,”  I said,  moistening  his  lips,  for  he  had  ceased  to 
swallow.  “ Tis  hard  to  die  and  leave  my  little  wife  and 
baby.  Kiss  me,  dear  love.  And  you,  Sister,  kiss  me  ; 
’tis  but  the  request  of  a dying  man.”  “ Do  kiss  him,”' 
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said  his  wife,  and  I drew  near  and  kissed  his  cold,  damp 
forehead. 

* * * * 

Four  hours  elapsed,  and  the  doctor  again  appeared. 
“ He  is  decidedly  a little  better,  and  there  is  a slight 
^change.  It  is  possible,”  he  said,  drawing  me  aside, 
“ that  he  may  recover.”  And  he  did.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  we  saw  in  him  the  signs  of  returning  vigour  and 
life.  Six  weeks  later  I left  him  convalescent.  “ Well, 
Nellie,”  he  said,  turning  to  his  wife  with  a merry  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  the  day  before  I left  him,“  Sister  did  kiss  me 
once,  and  I thought  it  so  sweet  that  I determined  to  live 
and  have  another,  and  here  she  refuses  to  give  it  me  ; I 
think  that  I deserve  one.”  I left  it  an  open  question,  for 
he  certainly  never  had  a second. 

In  Time. 

The  sunlight  streamed  in  at  the  window  and  displayed 
rthe  delicately  chiselled  features  of  a girl  of  eleven. 
Her  long  curls  were  damp  and  dishevelled  now,  for  she  had 
just  awakened  from  a long  and  troubled  sleep.  Her  fair 
cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  unnaturally  bright,  as 
she  turned  from  side  to  side  and  moaned  as  if  in  pain. 
I stood  by  her  bedside  trying,  sometimes  vainly,  to 
soothe  her  in  her  delirium,  and  at  others  to  cool  her 
feverishness  by  applying  ice-bags  to  her  head.  The 
afternoon  was  hot,  and  a death-like  stillness  seemed  to 
pervade  the  whole  house  ; presently  a figure  noiselessly 
entered  the  room,  it  was  the  mother  of  the  child.  She 
motioned  me  towards  her,  and  remarked  coldly,  and  in  a 
whisper,  “I  don’t  think  that  Eva  will  get  better.” 
“ The  doctor  still  entertains  the  hope  that  she  may,”  I 
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said.  “ Oh  ! well,”  she  returned,  “ let  us  hope  that  she 
will,  but  I have  sent  for  a woman  from  the  village  that 
she  may  be  in  the  house  and  ready  to  help  you  with  her 
after  her  death.  I will  bring  her  in.”  The  woman, 
entering,  looked  at  the  child,  and  in  a business-like  way 
began  feeling  the  mattress,  remarking  as  she  did  so,  “ I 
want  to  see  whether  we  shall  need  a board  to  put  under 
it  as  it  is  a soft  one,  and  they  dies  awful  limp  some- 
times.” I at  once  came  to  the  rescue,  suggesting  that 
any  further  discussion  should  take  place  downstairs. 

I have  often  thought  of  that  mother,  and  wondered 
how  she  could  be  so  cold.  Nor  did  the  fact  of  the 
child’s  recovery  move  her  to  any  expression  of  pleasure 
or  surprise,  for  she  simply  remarked,  “ I have  given 
away  her  clothes,  as  I thought  it  impossible  for 
her  to  get  better.  I will  have  some  new  ones  made  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  her  use  when  she  gets  up.”  The 
world  is  certainly  made  up  of  strange  characters,  and 
we  nurses  meet  with  a great  variety. 

Economy. 

One  of  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  in  private  nursing  is 
economy.  I will  describe  what  I saw  in  one  house  in 
which  I was  nursing.  The  patient  was  an  old  lady,  and 
had  had  a small  operation  performed.  Her  income  was 
considerable,  yet  she  had  a great  dislike  for  spending  it. 
Thinking  that  our  menu  will  be  interesting  I will  give  it. 

hor  breakfast  we  had  eggs  (twenty  a i /-).  Some  of 
them  were  indifferent,  but  no  matter,  we  managed  to 
get  a good  one  occasionally.  We  dined  at  mid-day  ; 
this  meal  often  consisted  of  sheep’s  head,  which  was 
served  with  brain  sauce.  The  price  of  this  dish 
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8d.  Also  the  soup  was  saved  and  served  for  dinner 
during  the  two  succeeding  days.  For  tea  we  had  bread 
and  butter,  with  the  occasional  luxury  of  a little  jam  ; 
this  had  water  stirred  into  it  just  before  its  arrival  at 
table,  which,  although  it  did  not  improve  its  flavour,  may 
have  saved  us  a bilious  attack,  and  thus  prevented  a 
doctor’s  bill.  Supper  was  allowed  occasionally  for  those 
who  could  take  it,  and  consisted  of  gruel  made  with 
water,  and  this,  like  the  other  items,  was  inexpensive. 
On  one  occasion,  I was  going  out  to  meet  some  friends. 
“ Do  stay  to  dinner,”  said  my  patient,  “ we  have  a most 
delicious  one  to-day.”  A very  savoury  odour  pervaded 
the  house,  and  feeling  hungry,  I decided  to  do  so. 
Presently  a gong  sounded,  and  we  were  seated  round 
the  table.  The  dish  covers  were  removed,  and  revealed — 
what  ? A single  pigeon,  and  one  tiny  cauliflower.  This 
was  dinner  for  three.  I had  a part  of  the  breast  and 
one  tiny  bud  with  a leaf  of  the  cauliflower.  I have 
omitted  to  mention  the  sauce ; yes,  we  had  bread  sauce. 
We  talked  a great  deal  but  ate  little,  for  there  was  little 
to  eat.  “ How  are  you  getting  on,  Sister?”  asked  the 

hostess,  politely.  “ Very  well,  thank  you,  Mrs.  R .” 

“ Take  a little  more  bread  sauce.”  I thought  that  there 
might  be  the  addition  of  a.  pudding,  but  when  our 
hostess  rose  and  returned  thanks  I knew  that  it  was 
a forlorn  hope  indeed.  Nor  must  I forget  the  dinner 
party,  for  the  hint  to  those  who  entertain  much  may 
be  valuable.  Yes  ! we  were  really  going  to  have  some 
friends  to  dinner  ; five  were  invited.  I watched  the 
preparations  with  keen  interest  and  curiosity.  A jelly 
was  provided,  a tipsy  cake,  some  vegetable  soup,  and  a 
tiny  chicken.  The  two  first  items  were  served  sparingly, 
and  more  than  half  was  left.  At  the  end  of  a fort- 
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night  I began  to  fear  that  we  were  getting  quite  gay,  for 
a second  party  was  invited,  but  the  tipsy  cake  was 
mouldy, yet  no  matter;  the  mouldy  parts  were  removed, 
the  cake  was  cut  up  small,  and  fresh  custard  poured  over 
it.  The  jelly  was  mouldy  also,  but  it  could  be  managed 
much  more  easily,  for  it  was  washed ’ boiled  down,  put 
into  a mould,  and  served  up  again.  Will  my  readers 
find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  after  both  dinner  parties 
had  been  given  there  was  still  sufficient  cake  and  jelly 
left  for  our  second  course  at  dinner  next  day  ? 


G 2 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

• t 

SHALL  1 BECOME  A NURSE  ? 

ND  now  a word  to  those  who  think  of  entering 
the  profession.  Toall  I would  say,  Be  perfectly 
sure  that  nursing  is  your  vocation,  and  having 
settled  this  most  important  point,  the  next 
subject  in  question  is  the  choice  of  a hospital. 
I have  nursed  both  in  provincial  and  Lon- 
don hospitals,  and  prefer  the  former.  In  a 
good  provincial  hospital  you  will  not  only  have  the 
benefit  of  lectures  but  the  practical  part  of  nursing  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Theory  is  well  in  its  way,  but 
when  combined  with  practice  it  is  invaluable.  A pro- 
vincial hospital  has,  unfortunately,  its  drawbacks,  one 
of  the  principal  being  that  the  matrons  of  to-day  are 
usually  taken  from  those  nurses  who  have  been  trained 
at  a London  hospital,  and  there  qualified  for  and  acted  as 
Sister.  Much  depends  in  a name.  The  London  hos- 
pitals have  one,  and  will  keep  it.  Yet  I would  like  to 
impress  upon  you  that  the  fact  of  your  being  a good  or 
bad  nurse  will  not  depend  so  much  on  the  place  of  your 
training  as  upon  yourself.  If  you  have  in  you  the  mak- 
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good  one  wherever  trained. 


We  will 


er  trainee^  / 'w  d 

x however,  tQt/^li^j  choice  of  Q&Qq 

hospital  has  /been^-made,  and  you'^Ai^rp dpiy  in-  ' ' y 


stalled  and  actin< 


>robationer.  The  road  t(5^ success 


is  often  a rugged  one^arid  nursing  is  no  exception. 
You  will  frequently  be  placeoTtr^tQdng  circumstances, 
meeting  with  much  discouragement.  Y&u>^vho  hithert< 
thought  that  you  knew  much,  will  find  that  y^tt-dqioy 
little,  and  will  feel  inclined  to  acknowledge  yourself 
quite  a child  again  ; and  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so, 
if  it  make  you  anxious  to  learn,  and  willing  to  be 
taught.  I remember,  some  years  ago,  reading  a short 
tale  in  an  old  lesson  book,  called  “ Eyes  and  no  eyes,  or 
the  art  of  seeing.”  It  gave  a graphic  description  of  two- 
boys,  each  having  the  same  opportunity,  visiting  a place 
at  the  same  time.  One  returned  full  of  knowledge, 
whilst  the  other  had  seen  nothing.  It  is  just  so  in  the 
nursing  world.  Whilst  willingly  admitting  that  you 
know  nothing,  you  must,  as  I heard  an  old  nurse  express 
it,  “ Keep  your  eyes  in  your  head,”  in  other  words,  do- 
your  own  little  part  well  and  use  your  eyes  intelli- 
gently. A much-worried  nurse  was  one  day  complain- 
ing to  me  of  the  stupidity  of  her  new  probationer.  I 
ventured  to  remark  that  “ everything  was  new  to  her.” 
“ That  is  just  it,”  she  answered,  “I  can  teach  her  nothing.. 
To  anything  I tell  her  she  says  ‘ I know,’  and  there  is 
nothing  that  irritates  me  more.”  If  you,  dear  reader,  do 
happen  to  know  many  things  that  are  taught  you,  I 
advise  you  to  keep  the  fact  to  yourself.  Remember, 
that  on  your  arrival  at  a hospital  you  are  expected  to 
know  nothing.  The  subject  in  question  may  be  ex- 
plained differently,  at  any  rate  a second  telling  can  do 
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no  harm,  and  will  help  to  impress  it  upon  your  memory. 
You  will  probably  receive  many  snubbings  from  those 
who,  although  superior  to  you  in  knowledge,  are  your 
inferiors  socially.  On  no  account  allow  the  latter  fact 
to  have  weight  with  you.  If  you  are  of  noble  birth  let 
it  only  be  seen  by  that  true  nobility  of  character  which 
leaves  on  the  actions  an  indefinable,  yet  unmistakable, 
mark.  Few  are  more  ready  to  acknowledge  the  superi- 
ority of  a lady  than  nurses  themselves,  yet  the  idea  of 
your  making  the  fact  patent  will  cause  you  to  be  looked 
down  upon  with  dislike  and  contempt,  and  the  memory 
of  this  (to  them)  grave  offence  will  take  years  to  oblit- 
erate. 

Some  time  ago  I had  a three  months’  old  pro- 
bationer brought  to  me  by  the  matron,  who  remarked 
of  her,  “ I fear  that  she  has  not  received  justice  at  the 
hands  of  those  with  whom  I placed  her ; she  has  nursed 
with  two  nurses  who  have  both  reported  her  to  me,  and 
as  this  is  her  last  trial  I bring  her  to  you  that  you  may 
see  what  you  can  do  with  her.”  The  day  on  which  she 
came  to  me  was  a particularly  busy  one,  and  we  had  but 
little  time  for  talking,  but  she  seemed  very  willing  and 
worked  well.  I frequently  found  myself  wondering  why 
the  nurses  had  taken  a dislike  to  her  ? She  explained 
the  mystery  herself  the  next  day  by  remarking,  “ The 
nurses  do  not  appreciate  me  ; they  forget  that  I am  a 
lady.”  A lady ! Yes,  all  was  summed  up  in  that  one 
word.  They  had  disliked  her,  not  from  the  fact  of  her 
being  a lady,  but  because  she  had  tried  to  impress  them 
with  an  idea  of  her  own  importance.  I tried  to  explain 
the  true  state  of  things  to  her,  which  she  was  quick  to 
see.  I never  had  a more  helpful  probationer,  nor  one 
for  whom  I felt  more  regret  as  the  time  drew  near  for  us 
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to  part.  She  is  now  an  excellent  nurse,  and  is  much 
loved  by  her  fellow-nurses,  yet  she  acknowledges  that 
she  learnt  her  lesson  by  bitter  experience.  If  you  are  a 
lady,  so  much  the  better  ; it  a talented  one,  better  still. 
Bring  with  you  the  choicest  gifts  with  which  it  is  possi- 
ble for  nature  to  endow  you.  You  cannot  bring  with 
you  too  much.  The  nursing  world  is  worthy  of  all,  and 
all  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  Will  it  surprise 
you  to  hear  that  you  may  meet  with  nurses  who  will 
take  a mean  advantage  of  your  inexperience  by  giving 
you  an  extra  share  of  work  to  do  ? It  happened  to  me 
once.  I complained  to  the  matron,  who  righted  the 
wrong,  but  in  its  place,  for  a time,  I had  fastened  to  me 
the  name  of  “ tale  bearer,”  which  was  a greater  trouble 
than  the  first.  Whilst  always  taking  a stand  for  the 
right,  I would  advise  you  to  have  as  few  disputes  as  pos- 
sible ; yes,  even  with  those  who  would  try  to  do  you  an 
injustice.  The  right  always  asserts  itself  in  the  end. 
Let  your  motto  be  “ Excelsior.”  Be  not  content  with 
half  measures,  and  with  the  exercise  of  patience  you  will 
surmount  all  difficulties. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  NATIONAL  PENSION  FUND  FOR  NURSES— 

ITS  WORTH. 

ITH  reference  to  our  hours  on  duty,  in  a 
hospital,  they  are  usually  from  6 a.rri. 
until  8 p.m.,  with  an  interval  of  two 
hours  for  recreation.  During  this  time 
our  anxiety  is  constant  and  the  strain 
is  great,  surrounded  as  we  are  by 
the  most  harrowing  pictures  of  humanity. 
Our  periods  of  leave,  I think,  may  be  reckoned 
thus : fourteen  days  annually,  and  forty- two  hours 

out  of  each  month.  In  private  nursing,  both  our 
work  and  rest  is  uncertain.  Our  rules  entitle  us  to  seven 
hours  for  sleep,  with  an  interval  of  one  hour  out  of 
each  twenty-four  for  recreation  in  the  open  air,  which 
leaves  a margin  of  sixteen  hours  “ on  duty.”  During  the 
convalesence  of  our  patients  the  work  is  easier,  and  our 
hours  few  in  comparison.  It  will  be  apparent  that  there 
is  often  illness  amongst  us.  The  question,  then,  is  not  so 
much  where  to  go  when  ill,  as  to  whom  to  go  when 
convalescent  (for  some  nurses  have  few  friends).  There  are 
numbers  of  “ Convalescent  and  Holiday  Homes,”  yet  we 
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do  not  often  avail  ourselves  of  their  benefits.  Nurses 
are  not  unlike  soldiers,  for  we  are  literally  surrounded 
by  rules  and  regulations,  and  in  going  away  for  a 
holiday,  or  a change  after  illness,  we  find  that  an  entire 
rest,  with  perfect  freedom  from  all  that  savours  of 
institutions  or  institution  life,  does  us  more  good  than 
anything.  But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ? for  a 
nurse  considers  herself  well  paid  if  she  receives  ^30 
per  annum  for  her  services.  Some  well-meaning  people 
have  suggested  founding  a convalescent  home  for  us. 
We  appreciate  the  kindly  thoughts  that  prompted  it, 
but  think  that  they  could  help  us  far  more  by 
amalgamating  with  the  Pension  Fund. 

There  is  nothing  which  so  much  weakens  both  mind 
and  body  as  anxiety,  there  is  nothing  which  so  hinders 
our  powers  of  work,  and  those  of  us  who  have  joined  the 
Pension  Fund  can  find  rest  in  the  knowledge  that  our 
future  is  provided  for.  To  those  who  know  little  of  the 
Fund,  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  particulars 
from  the  Hospital  of  July  12th,  1890  : — 

“ It  is  often  said  and  believed  that  .wealth  is  the  surest  winner 
in  the  race  for  public  honours.  Cynicism  finds  its  pleasure, 
such  as  it  is,  in  following  this  line  of  thought  and  in  com- 
pelling attention  to  it.  But  in  this  country,  and  no  doubt 
universally,  there  are  ways  to  honour  which  do  not  pass 
through  the  avenues  of  wealth.  Those  five  or  six  hundred 
nurses  who  were  welcomed  and  smiled  upon  by  the  Princess 
of  q Wales  at  Marlborough  House,  on  Friday  week,  were 
probably  as  poorly  endowed  with  worldly  goods  as  any  five 
or  six  hundred  respectable  women  could  well  be.  Yet  one 
of  the  noblest  princesses  of  her  time,  and  the  sweetest 
woman,  made  those  nurses  free  of  her  generous  hospitality 
and  received  them  as  a sister  would.  The  sight  was  more 
than  pleasing.  It  was  better  than  ‘in  the  brave  days  of 
old,  when  the  rich  man  helped  the  poor  man,  and  the  poor 
man  loved  the  great.’  It  was  better,  because  the  nurses 
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were  not  there  to  receive  the  alms  or  the  bounty  of  the 
princess,  but  to  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  along  the 
honourable  pathway  of  self-help. 

“ Nurses  have  for  some  time  received  a larger  share  of  public 
attention  than  any  other  women  of  their  own  class.  Is  this 

purely artificial  state  of  things?  Or  is  there  something 

about  nurses,  distinguishing  them  from  other  women,  which 
will  maintain  them  at  their  present  elevation  in  public  regard? 
A critical  spectator  at  the  Merchant  Taylors’  gathering  and 
'at  Marlborough  House,  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  certain 
peculiarities  aboup  the  nurses  which  were  sufficiently  marked 
to  differentiate- them  from  all  other  women  of  their  own  age 
and  condition  in  life.  Two  characteristics  were  plainly 
distinguishable  : discipline,  and  readiness  of  resource.  The 
very  way  in  which  their  uniforms  were  worn  showed  training  ; 
and  the  promptitude  with  which  they  fell  into  order  and  line 
proved  how  thoroughly  experienced  they  were  in  the  art  of 
quick  and  intelligent  obedience.  It  is  plain  that  the  three 
or  four  years  of  hospital  life  which  most  nurses  have  to  pass 
through,  do  not  merely  make  nursing  experts  of  them,  but 
give  them  general  culture  of  a very  valuable  kind.  Many  a 
nurse  who  has  had  poor  opportunities  of  school  education  before 
commencing  her  training,  leaves  the  hospital  with  a cultivated 
mind  and  with  practical  intelligence  much  above  the  average 
of  her  sex.  All  this,  and  more,  was  clearly  evident  to  the 
sympathising  spectator  at  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall  and  at 
Marlborough  House. 

“The  just  man  likes  to  see  every  person  receive  his  due. 
In  a sense,  nurses  receive  their  due,  and  sometimes  perhaps 
a little  more  ; but  in  other  particulars  they  receive  very  much 
less.  Wages  ranging  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  pounds 
a year  cannot  be  said  to  be  adequate  pay  for  well-trained 
nurses,  even  though  supplemented  by  one  or  two  uniforms. 
At  the  same  time,  the  supply  of  candidates  for  nursing 
appointments  is  so  abundant  that  it  would  be  futile  to  expect 
any  considerable  increase  of  pay.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
sense  of  justice  that  dominates  our  fellow-countrymen  that 
they  are  so  universally  anxious  to  make  amends  to  nurses 
in  other  ways.  The  National  Pension  Fund  had  its  origin 
in  a sense  of  justice.  ‘ A fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind;’  and  to  a hospital  worker,  who  has  known  by  stern 
experience  the  limited  opportunities  of  hospital  officials, 


if  it  had  not  founa^elf  planted ^ dbjoil  P 
For  a quarter^f  a century  the  putfig .^cLthe 
profession  have  be^Hsfinding  out  the  inc^i^a^l^, value^to^^ 
trained  nurses.  There^Ss^ample  evidence  to  ^o^ihat  the 
starting  of  the  Pension  Funtk^ame  as  a positive  relief  to  the 
minds  of  many  persons  whose  n^s^have  been  saved  or  their 
health  restored  mainly  through  thes5fcg^ncy  of  sick  nurses/ 
To  those  persons  an  opportunity  was  offer^dS(for  the  first  time 
of  doing  something  practical  to  show  their  appreciation  and 
gratitude.  The  fact  that  a Bonus  Fund  of  ;£4o,o&r9sjTas  been 
raised  within  three  years,  and  that  largely  by  the  efforts^*  one 
individual,  is  proof  positive  of  the  firm  hold  that  nurses 
have  taken  upon  the  regard  and  affection  of  those  whom 
they  have  served.  When  to  this  material  reward  there  is 
added  the  warm  recognition  of  their  services  and  the  public 
espousal  of  their  cause  by  those  wTho  are  so  near  the  throne 
of  this  realm  as  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  nurses  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is 
a sincere  desire  among  all  ranks  to  prove  to  them  how  grateful 
a British  public  can  be. 

“ The  Princess  of  Wales  put  the  top-stone  and  crown  upon 
what  has  been  a very  arduous  undertaking.  The  National 
Pension  Fund  for  Nurses  was,  at  its  commencement,  the 
breaking  of  entirely  new  ground.  No  such  association  had 
ever  been  created  before  ; and  there  was  consequently  neither 
experience  to  guide  nor  example  to  warn  of  possible  danger. 
Entirely  satisfactory,  not  to  say  triumphant,  as  were  the 
proceedings  at  Marlborough  House  on  Friday  week,  they 
were  no  index  of  the  arduous  labours,  the  deep  anxieties, 
and  the  alternate  hopes  and  disappointments  of  three  strenuous 
and  fighting  years.  At  the  outset  the  nurses  were  drawn  in 
different  directions  by  critics  who  had  no  just  grounds  for 
their  opposition,  and  who  made  up  for  the  want  of  justice  in 
their  cause  by  the  unscrupulousness  in  its  maintenance.  Of 
course  those  who  knew  anything  whatever  about  the  nature 
of  the  business  in  hand  understood  quite  well  the  real  cause 
of  the  opposition.  But  nurses  did  not  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  understand  it.  At  one  time  it  seemed  possible 
that  the  ^20,000  of  the  four  city  merchants  would  actually 
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be  flung  back  in  their  faces  as  a despised  and  worthless  gift, 
but  inexperienced  as  the  majority  of  the  nurses  were  in  the 
ways  and  arts  of  disappointed  and  defeated  persons,  they  had 
practical  good  sense  enough  to  know  that  men  who  were 
willing  to  give  ^20,000  for  their  benefit  were  at  least  as  likely  to 
be  their  friends  as  those  who  had  nothing  to  give  them,  and 
were  only  anxious  to  take  something  from  them  if  possible. 

“ b>ut  the  fighting  days  are  over,  and  the  National  Pension 
lHund  for  Nurses  is  now,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  said,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a permanent  c national  ’ institution. 
His  Royal  Highness  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  Fund 
from  the  date  of  its  birth  to  the  present  time.  He  announced 
that  nurses  had  themselves  collected  a sum  of  £ 2,200  to 
found  a Junius  S.  Morgan  Benevolent  Fund.  He  paid  a 
passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Morgan,  who,  he  said, 
had  been  the  generous  donor  of  ^10,000.  He  commended 
specially  those  nurses  who  had,  unaided,  joined  the  Fund  to  the 
number  of  several  hundreds,  and  stated  that  a sum  of  ^5,000 
had  been  set  apart  by  the  managers  for  the  special  purpose 
of  the  augmentation  of  their  pensions.  He  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  Pension  Fund  was  the  very  kind  of  thing 
that  nurses  needed,  and  that  all  nurses  of  every  class  should 
hasten  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

“ As  warmly  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  spoke  Mr.  Walter 
Burns,  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Morgan  and 
the  other  City  merchants,  and  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Morgan’s 
family  yet  intended  to  do.  * Nothing  succeeds  like  success/ 
and  the  Pension  Fund  has  been  successful  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  its  founders.  Whilst,  however,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Fund  to  fail,  it  is  quite  possible  for  many 
nurses  to  fail  in  securing  its  benefits.  No  fund  can  help 
those  who  will  not  make  an  effort  to  help  themselves.  We 
have  reason  to  know  that  the  managers  are  anxious  to  meet 
halfway  those  who  can  do  the  very  least  in  their  own  behalf, 
provided  they  will  make  some  sort  of  attempt  to  do  that 
least.  Those  who  sit  still  and  will  not  so  much  as  write  a 
letter  of  inquiry  must  not  be  surprised  when  old  age  comes 
if  they  find  their  sister  nurses  in  plenty  and  themselves  in 
poverty.  In  this  world,  it  is  true,  that  to  her  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  and  she  shall  have  abundance,  whilst  from  her  that 
hath  not  and  maketh  no  effort  to  gain,  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  which  she  seemeth  to  have.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  PRELIMINARIES  OE  HOSPITAL  WORK. 

UCH  has  been  said  in  • reference  to  the 
deteriorating  effect  that  nursing  has  upon 
E theTmind  of  the  nurse  herself.  This  idea 

iii-  W 

is  wholly  unfounded.,  for  “ to  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure.”  I do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  nursing,  if  not  the  highest,  is  one  of 
the  highest  and  noblest  works  on  earth.  It 
calls  forth  hourly  both  love  and  sympathy  on  behalf  of 
the  sufferer.  A profession  that  calls  forth  these  virtues 
cannot  deteriorate,  rather  does  it  raise  the  mind 
to  heights  which  would  otherwise  be  left  unattained. 

I have  frequently  been  asked  how  it  is  that  so  many 
girls  who  enter  the  profession  leave  soon  after  joining. 
The  reason,  I think,  is  this,  in  the  idea  one  forms  of 
hospital  life  sentiment  has  a very  large  place.  On 
arriving  at  the  field  of  labour  we  find  much  room,  but 
little  time,  for  sentiment.  Also,  the  thought  of  nursing 
is  seldom  coupled  with  the  cleaning  of  brasses,  scrub- 
bing, dusting,  &c.  In  the  former  category  are  included 
the  cleaning  of  inkstands,  knobs  of  bedsteads,  door 
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handles,  dressing  tins,  and  the  ward  instruments.  In 
the  latter  the  scrubbing  of  chairs,  window  sills,  and  the 
patients  lockers,  “ both  inside  and  out.”  (I  scrubbed 
inside  the  lockers,  but  omitted  the  outside  until  called 
back  to  do  them  again.)  Also  the  dusting  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  wards,  consulting  room,  &c.,  &c. 

If  the  ward  happens  to  be  a particularly  busy  one  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  probationer,  she 
seldom  receives  the  patience  due  to  one  who  is  quite 
fresh  to  the  work  by  the  tired  and  often  overworked 
nurse,  who  finds,  instead  of  the  six  months’  old  proba- 
tioner, who  has  begun  to  be  a real  help  to  her,  she  has 
a new  one  who  has  everything  to  learn.  How  often 
have  I heard  the  remark,  “ A new  probationer ; what  a 
nuisance.  I expect  I shall  be  obliged  to  have  her. 
New  ones  always  get  pushed  off  on  to  vie ” If  we,  who 
are  trained,  could  once  for  all  realise  that  we  were  once 
quite  new  to  the  work,  having  everything  to  learn,  we 
should,  perhaps,  have  more  patience  with  the  new 
probationer.  New  and  sad  sights  present  themselves 
to  her  on  every  hand.  Then,  too,  the  suggestion  will 
force  itself  in,  that  cleaning  pots  and  pans  cannot  surely 
come  under  the  head  of  nursing.  The  dream  dreamt 
ever  so  often  and  ever  so  fondly  of  the  shaking  of  the 
pillow  is  left  unrealised,  and  the  would-be  nurse  returns 
home  sick  at  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  had  a little 
more  patience  been  exercised,  had  that  big  person 
self  been  left  more  completely  out  of  the  question,  all 
might  have  terminated  happily,  for  as  one  of  our  poets 
tells  us,  “ They  truly  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

In  hospital  work,  as  in  all  others,  we  find  that  they 
who  do  the  small  things  perfectly,  will  do  greater  things 
well  also.  A girl  who  cleans  dressing  tins  badly  will. 
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when  she  is  trusted  with  the  more  serious  work  of 
dressing  the  patient’s  wounds,  dress  them  in  a slovenly 
fashion,  and  thus  deprive  him  ©f  his  one  chance  of 
recovery. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  few  remarks  that  after  all, 
the  preliminaries  of  nursing  are  but  tests  used  before 
proceeding  to  the  more  serious  work  of  nursing  itself. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  NURSING. 

(ANY  nurses  are  added  to  our  number. 
Some  say  that  we  are  becoming  too 
numerous,  but  in  nursing,  as  in  everything 
else,  there  is  always  “ room  at  the  top.” 
Good  nurses  are  needed  still  ; and  whilst 
again  reminding  you  that  you  cannot 
be  too  highly  gifted,  nor  bring  with  you 
too  much — that  culture,  talent,  everything,  may  be 
utilised  in  the  profession  you  have  chosen — yet  in  the 
absence  of  many  of  these  things  the  invitation  still 
sounds  forth,  for  you  still  may  help  to  stem  the  tide  of 
human  suffering,  and  with  loving  sympathy,  shed  rays 
of  sunshine  on  those  around  you.  There  are  essentials, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  which  it  were  better  for  you 
to  remain  where  you  are.  Truth,  sympathy  and 
sincerity,  without  these  virtues  you  will  bring  trouble 
both  on  yourself  and  others  ; with  them,  what  may  you 
not  accomplish  ? 

In  nursing  it  is  fact>  not  fiction , with  which  we 
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have  to  deal.  Reality  is  stamped  on  every  detail 
of  it.  Sickness,  pain  and  death  are  indeed  stern 

realities,  and  there  must  be  no  trifling  with  them.  At 
the  bedside  of  the  sick,  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside  ; we 
see  no  longer  suffering  hidden  with  the  masque  of 
etiquette.  All  is  changed  there,  and  we  have  before  us 
only  the  poor  distressed  patient,  needing  all  our  care, 
all  our  love,  and  drawing  from  us  all  the  sympathy  of 
which  we  are  capable.  What  if  we  are  capable  of  little 
of  either  ? 

A late  patient  in  referring  to  a former  nurse, 
remarked,  “ I cannot  say  that  she  was  not  a good 
nurse.  If  goodness  consists  in  doing  one’s  duty, 
she  was  excellent ; she  knew  her  duty,  and  did  it 
well,  but  she  went  no  further.  There  was  an  inde- 
scribable deficiency  in  her.  A something  for  which  I 
unconsciously  looked  without  finding  it.  My  illness, 
you  see,  had  made  me  so  sensitive,  for  soon  I dis- 
covered that  it  was  sympathy  she  lacked.  I longed 
for  a kindly  word  and  smile,  but  saw  only  the  face  of 
stoical  indifference.  I shall  never  forget  that  sad,  sad 

time.  A little  sympathy  would  have  made  all  the 
difference.” 

If  you  are  a true  woman  you  will  be  a true  nurse, 
and  a sympathetic,  kindly  nature  is  of  far  greater 
value  than  pure  gold.  Also,  I would  remind  you, 
that  it  will  often  be  upon  your  word  entirely  that  the 
doctor  will  depend.  Is  there  a symptom  for  which 
you  have  failed  to  look  ? Then  be  brave  and  tell  him 
so  candidly.  Better  appear  really  ignorant  than 
mislead  him  in  reference  to  your  patient.  The 
greatest  self-sacrifice  may  often  be  found  in  the  simple 
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path  of  duty.  Surely  this -is  one  means  of  doing  it, 
and  one  which  will  bring,  with  it  the  sense  (if  not  the 
triumph  of  the  victor)  of  the  satisfaction  always 
experienced  by  those  "who,  honestly  try  to  do  their 
duty. 


BURROUGHS,  WcLLCCsiE  & S°. 
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CONCLUSION. 

HOSPITAL  OR  PRIVATE  NURSING. 

HE  difference  in  the  qualities  essential  to 
make  a good  nurse  vary  in  reference  vto  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  put  ; thus  it 
does  not  follow  that  a good  hospital  nurse 
will  succeed  in  private  nursing,  and  a bad 
one  will  certainly  fail.  One  of  the  essentials 
in  hospital  nursing  is  organisation.  A nurse 


must  be  able  to  make  suitable  rules,  and,  with  firmness, 
put  them  in  foice.  I may  say  that  on  this  one  quality 
will  depend  both  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  her 
patients.  On  the  other  hand,  a private  nurse  requires  a 
large  amount  of  tact,  for  whilst  in  a hospital  she  deals 
with  real  suffering ; amongst  her  private  patients  she 
Imds  that  their  greater  culture  and  refinements  tend  to 
promote  many  nervous  ailments,  and  these  fancies, 
although  not  to  be  encouraged,  need  the  same  careful 
dealing  with  as  if  they  really  existed.  A bright,  cheery 
face  and  reassuring  manner  will  go  far  to  dispel  them. 
In  a hospital  the  hours  on  duty  are  usually  twelve,  whilst 
in  a private  house  they  are  sometimes  as  many  as 
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eighteen  or  twenty.  This  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that,  whilst  in  a hospital,  there  are  trained 
nurses  who  come  on  duty  in  succession  ; in  a private 
house  the  friends  are  often  quite  unable  to  cope  with 
the  disease,  so  that  the  nurse  stays  on  duty  in  the 
interest  of  her  patient. 

I find  that  one  of  the  most  trying  features  in  private 
nursing  is  its  uncertainty,  and  at  our  busiest  times 
(usually  spring  and  winter)  we  go  quite  quickly  from 
one  case  to  another.  We  have  left  our  patient  well, 
maybe,  and  on  our  arrival  at  the  Nursing  Institution, 
finding  that  there  are  already  several  nurses  at  home, 
we  arrange  to  meet  a friend,  yet  we  are  always  prepared 
for  the  disappointment  that  so  often  comes,  for  we  can 
make  sure  of  nothing.  Christmas  and  other  festive 
seasons  come  round,  more  often  than  not,  to  find  us 
watching  by  the  sick  and  dying. 

A nurse  must  essentially  be  the  friend  and  servant  of 
the  public.  She  knows  little  rejoicing,  save  in  her 
work  ; yet  nursing  is  so  stimulating  and  full  of  the 
suppressed  excitement  caused  by  constant  contact  with 
the  great  issues  of  life  and  death,  that  it  occupies  her 
whole  mind,  and  deprives  her  of  the  power  to  enjoy  the 
simple  pleasures  of  life  until,  alas ! she  becomes  a 
woman  of  one  idea.  Whilst  in  a hospital,  the  nurses 
who  become  ill  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  receive 
every  care  ; a private  nurse  receives  so  little  that  at  last 
she  ceases  to  expect  any.  The  nurse  is  tired.  “ Im- 
possible,’’ say  the  patient’s  friends,  “ for  is  she  not  a 
nurse?  and  has  she  not  been  wound  up  to  go  a certain 
length  of  time  ? ” Her  appetite  is  poor.  “Absurd  in  the 
extreme,  for  is  she  not  a nurse  ? ” Strained  herself  in 
lifting.  “ Curious  thing  for  a nurse  to  do,  but  she  must 
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go  as  soon  as  we  are  suited  with  another.”  But  where 
is  she  to  go  ? “ Ah  ! that  is  her  own  concern.” 

I remember  a friend  of  mine  nursing  a patient  suffer- 
ing with  diphtheria,  who  gave  him  unremitting  attention, 
and,  when  he  became  convalescent,  succumbed  to  the 
disease  herself.  But  she  was  a nurse,  so  it  mattered 
little.  She  was  put  into  a cab  and  driven  to  the  station, 
to  find  her  way  back  to  the  Home  quite  by  herself. 
She  managed  the  short  railway  journey,  and  on  her 
arrival  at  the  other  end  of  it,  was  just  able  to  give 
her  address  to  an  outside  porter,  asking  him  to  drive 
back  with  her  to  see  that  she  was  all-right. 

We  hear  much  of  the  heartlessness  of  nurses,  but  is 
this  an  instance  of  the  kindness  of  the  public  ? Ex- 
perience teaches  me  that  whilst  we  are  expected  to  give 
much,  we  receive  little.  Let  us  use  every  effort,  let  us 
strain  every  nerve,  we  have  but  done  our  duty.  Our 
services  are  so  seldom  appreciated  that  we  cease  to 
expect  that  they  will  be.  A nurse  must  be  prepared  to 
adapt  herself  to  her  surroundings.  Above  all  things 
she  must  have  a heart— a heart  capable  of  feeling  for 
others,  of  weeping  with  those  who  weep,  making  merry 
with  those  who  are  glad. 

To  any  nuise  who  thinks  of  taking  up  private  nursing 
I would  say  that,  although  your  work  in  the  hospital 
may  have  been  very  hard,  yet  you  receive  many  advan- 
tages there  that,  as  a private  nurse,  you  will  miss.  Much 
self-denial  will  be  required.  Great  demands  will  be 
made  upon  you— come  prepared  to  meet  them.  The 
fact  of  oui  work  being  hard  is  well-known,  to  what 
extent  this  is  so,  is  patent  only  to  ourselves  ; but  we 
are  but  human,  and  a little  more  consideration  would 
make  our  lives  much  easier.  I was  much  amused  the 
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other  day  by  the  remark  of  a friend,  who  said,  “Never 
mind,  nurses  and  doctors  will  have  a long  rest  in 
heaven.”  “ Why  nurses  and  doctors?”  I asked.  “Be- 
cause it  says  that  there  will  be  no  sickness  there.”  So 
fascinating  is  nursing  that  I must  say  that  an  eternal 
holiday  could  have  but  little  attraction. 

And  now,  lest  I weary  my  readers,  I bring  this  little 
book  to  a close.  Much  I could  have  said  that  might  have 
lent  to  it  greater  attraction,  but  in  the  interest  of  all,  I 
have  suppressed  all  those  facts  likely  to  shock  the  sensi- 
tive. Yet  I cannot  close  without  offering  a last  appeal  on 
behalf  of  nurses  generally.  Remember  that,  although 
nurses,  we  are  women  still,  and  void  neither  of  sympathy 
or  feeling.  Our  work  is  anxious,  responsible,  and 
solitary  ; we  have  long  hours  of  work,  and  short  hours 
of  relaxation  ; we  rest  when  others  sleep,  and  live  in  a 
world  of  our  own.  Being  seldom  understood,  our  actions 
are  often  misconstrued,  yet,  in  the  greatness  of  your 
hearts  be  disinclined  to  doubt  us,  and,  in  the  multitude 
of  your  other  thoughts,  spare  one  kindly  thought  for  us. 
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Easy  Boots  i Easy  Shoes  ! i 


Fig.  i.  Fig.  2. 

Walking  is  admittedly  the  most  healthy  of  all  exercises, 
but  how  few  can  take  it  for  want  of  properly 
shaped  boots  and  shoes. 


iUuatrateti  Catalogue  (gratia. 


DOWIE  & MARSHALL’S  EASY  BOOTS, 

455,  WEST  STBA1CD 

(OPPOSITE  GRAND  HOTEL). 


455,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON, 

Have  a world-wide  Reputation  for  giving  Relief  to 
the  feet  by  their  Easy  Boots  and  Shoes. 

DOWIE  & MARSHALL’S  Boots  and  Shoes  are  made 
so  that  the  Toes,  the  great  Toes  especially,  have 
full  room  for  expansion  like  Fig.  1,  instead  of 
having  the  great  Toe  diverted  as  Fig.  2. 

Reg.  2,775.  Reg.  2,775. 
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CLEANSER.” 


Under  m j 

This  Powder  is  in  constant  use  in  Her  Majesty’s  Prisons,  Hospitals,  Asylums,  Unions, 
Barracks,  Convents,  Hotels,  and  in  ail  large  Institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
health  and  cleanliness  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  invaluable  for  scrubbing,  whiten- 
ing and  purifying  floors,  the  dirt  not  adhering  to  the  boards  as  it  does  after  the  use  of  soap 
and  soap  powders,  which,  when  used,  form  a greasy  surface  and  leave  minute  particles  of 
fatty  matter  in  the  crevices  of  the  boards,  harbouring  fleas  and  other  insects,  and  creating 
the  germs  of  disease.  The  Cleansing  Powder  penetrates  into  all  crevices,  and  utterly 
destroys  all  insect  life.  The  boards  dry  rapidly,  thus  obviating  any  injury  from  damp, 
while  the  surface  looks  equal  to  new,  and  the  rooms  bear  the  wholesome  fragrance  of  a 
healthy  atmosphere  ; it  is  thus  a preventive  against  Fever,  and  all  contagious  diseases. 

It  removes  all  Grease  and  Verdigris  (which  is  so  injurious  to  health)  from  cooking  utensils, 
and  all  flavours  of  whatever  has  been  cooked  in  them,  so  that  they  may  be  used  immedi- 
ately after  for  preparing  the  most  delicate  dish.  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  odourless,  and 
tasteless,  and  is  acknowledged  to  surpass  anything  ever  introduced. 

The  cost  is  trifling ; a small  measureful,  sufficient  to  cleanse  a dozen  Saucepans,  not 
costing  more  than  One  Farthing. 


NO  SOAP  OR  SODA  REQUIRED.  Sold  in  Id  & 281b.  Tins. 


For  Disinfecting  Stables,  Cowsheds,  Drains,  Closets,  Urinajs,  and  Sick  Rooms.  Made 
from  Pure  Acid.  Contains  no  colouring  matter  whatever,  as  is  the  case  with  many  cheap 
powders  now  being  offered  to  the  Public.  Sold  in  6d.  and  Is.  highly  decorative  gilt  tins. 

Surpasses  all  other  Disinfectants. 

SMITH’S  DISINFECTING  FLUID  SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS. 


To  be  obtained  only  of  the  Sole  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  : 


J.  M.  SMITH  & CO.,  HAMPTON  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

38,  BOROUGH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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BAILEY’S  PATENT  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


BY 

ROYAL 


LETTERS 

PATENT* 


7 ‘ j.  General  Support. 

' * ' • -»  „•  4 ^ * 

..  2.  ..For  Pregnartcy.  *" 

3.  For  Prolapsus  Uteri. 

4.  For  Umbilical  Hernia. 

5.  For  Uterine  Support. 

Made  in  Four  Qualities.  For  measurements, 
circuxnieience  at  Umbilicus.  • 


BAILEYS  HYDROSTATIC  DOUCHE 

One  Pint,  8/6 ; Two  Pints,  10/6 ; Four  Pints,  12  6. 

BAILEY’S  IMPROVED  OBSTETRIC  BINDERS. 


Clinical  Thermometers,  3/-,  4/-,  4/6, 6/6  & 8/- 


SURGICAL  SCISSORS  (best)  sill,  round  points, 2/6  ; i sharp  and  1 round,  2/6. 
SPRING  DRESSING  FORCEPS,  with  or  without  ring  for  chain,  I /Q  ; Nickel  Plated,  2/9- 
BOW  DRESSING  FORCEPS,  1/9;  Nickel  Plated,  2/3.  SILVER  CATHETER,  5/6. 
NURSES’  CHAINS,  1/9,  3/6,  4/6,  5/6,  7/6  each. 

Bailey s Nurses  List  of  Accouchement  Necessaries  now  ready , post  free. 

W.  H.  BAILEY  & SON,  38,  OXFORD  STREET, W- 

Cleaver’s 

Terebene 


Invaluable 
for 

Preventing  and  Allaying 
Irritation  of  the  Skin. 
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Mrs.  E.  BARBER  writes  : — 

“ 96,  Brixton  Hill, 

•“  4 th  March , 1890. 


‘‘  I beg  to  forward  photo,  of  my 
little  girl  brought  up  entirely  on  your 
Food.” 

“ E.  BARBER.”  ' 


MISS  BARBER, 

Age  15  months. 


PALATABLE.  DIGESTIVE. 
NOURISHING.  SUSTAINING. 


WHOLESALE  OF  CARR  & CO.,  CARLISLE. 

Sample,  Pamphlet,  and  Prospectus  Post  Free  on 

application  to 

MELLIN’S  FOOD  WORKS, 

PECKHAM,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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Awarded  Silver  Medal,  International  Health  Exhibition,  London,  1884. 


Mill' M|||"<UI'"H|,|"|||I' 

THE 


ANITARY  > 

Rose  Powder, 


FOR  TOILET  AND  NURSERY. 


Used  for  Eight  Years  with  Signal  Success. 

Recommended  with  Every  Confidence  to  All  Interested  in  the  Care  of  the 

Sick,  Young  Children  and  Invalids. 

Soothes  the  Skin,  allays  irritation,  and  counteracts  the  unpleasant  smell  of 
foetid  perspiration  and  urine  on  the  clothes  and  bed  linen. 

“An  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  Violet  Powders.” — British  Medical J ournal. 

“ Fragrant,  soothing,  cleanly.” — The  Queen. 

“ A boon  to  ladies.” — Lady’s  Pictorial. 

White , Pink , or  Cream,  in  Boxes,  i/o  and  3/0;  Large  Bottles , 5/0.  Of  all 

Chemists.  Proprietors : 

JAMES  WOOLLEY,  SONS  & COM 

Manufacturing  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  MANCHESTER. 


ROBINSON  & CLEAVER’S  PARIS  PRIZE  MEDAL 


Embroidered 

Handkerchiefs, 

From  1/0  to  60/0  each 


Per  doz. 

Children’s  Bordered  1/3 

Ladies’  2/4  h 

Gent’s  3/6 


IRISH  CAMBRIC 

POCKET  HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Hemstitched 

Ladies’ 

Gent’s 


Per  doz 


2/lli 

4/11 


IRISH  DAMASK 
TABLE  LINEN. 

Se_nd  for  Samples , Post  Free. 


Fish  Napkins,  2/11  per  doz.;  Dinner  Napkins,  5/6 
per  doz.;  Table  Cloths,  2yds.  square,  2/11  ; 2^  yds. 
by  3yds.,  5/11  ea.;  Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  llAd.  ea.; 
Strong  Huckaback  Towels,  4/4  per  doz.;  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases  from  1/4^  each.  Initials,  &c., 
woven  and  embroidered. 


IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  AND  SHIRTS. 

“Their  Irish  Linen  Collars,  Cuffs,  Shirts,  &c.,  have  the  merits  of  excellence  and  cheap- 
ness.”— Court  Circular.  COLLARS  : Ladies’  and  Children’s  3-fold,  3/6  per  dozen  ; Gent’s 
4-fold,  4/11  to  5/11  per  dozen.  CUFFS  for  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Children,  from  5/11  per 
dozen.  OUR.  MATCHLESS  SHIRTS,  with  fine  4-fold  linen  fronts  and  cuffs,  and  finest 
longcloth  bodies,  35/6  per  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2/-  extra).  N.B.— Can  also  be  supplied 
with  extra  wide  fronts,  either  in  fine  linen  or  corded  pique,  at  same  price.  OLD  SHIRTS 
MADE  AS  GOOD  AS  NEW,  with  best  material,  in  Neck  Bands,  Cuffs  and  Fronts,  for  14/- 
the  half-dozen.  Samples  Post  Free. 

NURSES’  APRONS,  made  of  fine  strong  linen,  with  hemstitching  on  top,  bottom 
and  pocket,  full  size,  17/6  the  half-dozen.  SPECIAL  SHAPES  OF  LINEN  APRONS, 
COLLARS  AND  CUFFS  made  to  order.  Quotations  and  patterns  of  material  post  free. 

ROBINSON  & CLEAVER,  Belfast. 

By  Special  Appointments,  Manufacturers  to  H.M.  THE  QUEEN  and  H.R.  and  I.H.  THF 

EMPRESS  FREDERICK  OF  GERMANY' 
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THE  WIGMORE 

TRAINED  NURSES’  INSTITUTE. 


Resident  Skilled  and  Experienced  NURSES,  for  Medical, 
Surgical,  Monthly,  Mental  and  Fever  Cases,  supplied  at  a Minute’s 
Notice.  Address 


im:  I S S C -A.  E.  T 

32,  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


IMPERMEABLE  OPIUM  POULTICE. 

A most  effective,  convenient,  and  perfectly  safe  application  for  relief  in 
Neuralgia,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Painful  Swellings,  and  Sprains.  It  merely 
requires  to  be  wetted  either  with  warm  or  cold  water,  and  applied  to  the 

affected  part. 

h~o  lVediC-al  A^r^-says  By  this  convenient  and  effective  tissue,  which 

TP  «e  °T  ‘U  defiP  sur,fa,c?’  ,and  IS  backed  by  waterproof  tissue,  the  Opium  is. 
d into  the  System  locally.  I his  is  an  excellent  method  of  obtaining  local  absorption  ” 

PRICE,  is.  lid.,  2s.  3d.  a 1 4s.  ; By  POST,  Is.  3d„  2s.  Sd.  and  4s.  3d. 

Inven  and  Prepared  only  by 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist, 

TREVOR  TERRACE,  PRINCE'S  GATE,  S.W. 


GOLDEN  WALTER. 

MANUFACTURED  UNDER  PATENT  NO.  1506. 

DELICIOUS  SWEETMEAT 

AND  A 

STIMULATING  and  SUSTAINING  FOOD 

Which  contains  25  per  cent.  Extract  of  Malt, 
the  Valuable  Properties  of  which  cannot  be  over- 
Estimated. 

Dk.  Tanner  says:  “ Both  Adults  and  Children  take 
them  without  any  difficulty,  as  they  are  a most  delici- 
ous compound,  and  substitute  for  Cod  Liver  Oil.’’ 

Of  all  Chemists , Confectioners , &*c. , 6 r*c.,  or 

Sample  Tin,  P.Q.,  Is,  4d.  ,of 

JAMES  PASCALL, 

MANUFACTURING  CONFECTIONER, 

BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


AD  VERTIS  ExMEN  TS 
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BRAND  & CO.’S 
SPECIALTIES  forINVALIDS 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1889. 


ESSENCES  OF-BEEF,  MUTTON,  CHICKEN,  AND  VEAL. 


Ml|»'  Mill*  M|)r  «l|»f" M||I'  'HI*'  Mill-  «||l»  'ill'  'III*  «H|I*  Mill  'lyi  "i||i*  »i|r 


These  Essences  consist  solely  of  the  juice  of  the  finest  meats,  extracted 
by  a gentle  heat,  without  the  addition  of  water  or  of  any  other  substance 
whatever.  They  contain,  therefore,  the  most  stimulating  and  exhilar- 
ating properties  of  the  meats,  calculated  to  invigorate  the  heart  and 
brain  immediately,  without  any  fatty  or  other  elements  which  require 
solution  in  the  stomach.  They  have  been  introduced  into  medical 
practice  as  a stimulant,  after  loss  of  blood  from  any  cause,  and  in  cases 
of  nervous  exhaustion  and  enfeebled  digestion.  They  are  liquid  in 
warm  weather,  but  in  cold  weather,  or,  when  iced,  they  take  a jelly 
form,  in  which  state  they  are  usually  preferred. 

DIRECTIONS.— They  are  best  taken  Cold,  and  should  be  kept  previous  to  use 
in  a cool  place— if  possible,  ON  ICE.  When  once  opened,  they  will  only  keep  ^ood 
about  TWO  DAYS.  In  cases  of  extreme  exhaustion  or  urgent  danger,  one  tea 
spoonful  may  be  administered  as  often  as  the  patient  can  take  it;  in  less  urgent 
cases  it  may  be  taken  as  required  with  a small  piece  of  bread  and  a little  wine. 

Lancet , July  30th,  18S1. 

“The  preparations  of  Messes.  Brand  & Co.,  of  Stanhope  Street,  Mayfair,  are  always 
good.  The  Essence  of  Beef  is  best  known,  but  the  Essences  of  Mutton,  Veal,  and  Chicken 
are  all  good.  The  Turtle  Soup  and  Turtle  Jelly  are  capital  for  a change.” 

CONCENTRATED  BEEF  TEA  (in  skins,  also  in  2 oz.,  J and 

^ lb.  cases) 

„ MUTTON  BROTH  ,,  “ ' 

„ VEAL  BROTH 

„ CHICKEN  BROTH 

„ GAME  BROTH 

„ TURTLE  BROTH 

„ SOUP  (Glaze) 

' • ’ ’ > > 

These  articles  contain  all  the  soluble  ingredients  of  the  best  meats 
and  may  be  taken  by  the  most  delicate  stomach  with  perfect  safety’. 
Brand  & Co.  have  the  honour  to  state  that  for  many  years  past  the 
most  eminent  of  the  medical  profession  in  England  and  abroad  have 
constantly  prescribed  their  Beef  Tea  and  other  preparations  as 
peculiarly  adapted  for  Invalids. 


a case  is  once  opened,  the  contents  should  (to  prevent- 
mould)  be  taken  out  entire,  and  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  until  u«efl 
Cut  m small  pieces  an  ounce  (more  or  less,  as  circumstances  require)  Tnd 
dissolve  in  half-a  pmt  of  boiling  water,  >ith  a little  salt  according  tTtaste 
re-boiling  adds  to  the  flavour.  ^ taste , 


BRAND  & CO.,  MAYFAIR,  W. 
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“ IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.”— LANCET. 


BEWARE 

OF 

SUBSTITUTES. 


J.  & G.  JOHNSTON, 

PAISLEY;  and  23,  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON, 
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Now  ready,  price  is. 

APPLICATION  OF  TRUSSES  TO  HERNIAS.  Clinical  Lecture 

delivered  at  King’s  College  Hospital.  By  JOHN  WOOD,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  at  King’s  College,  Senior  Surgeon  to  King’s 
College  Hospital.  Reprinted  from  “Medical  Examiner,”  and  Illustrated  by 
Matthews  Brothers,  Surgical  Instrument  Makers,  io,  New  Oxford  Street,  W C. 

London  : Henry  Renshaw,  356,  Strand. 


THE  HAMBURG 

HOFF’S  MALT  EXTRACT 

SHOULD  BE 
PRESCRIBED  IN 
cases  of 

INDIGESTION, 

DYSPEPSIA, 

CONSUMPTION, 
and  for  all 
DISEASES  OF  THE 
CHEST. 

Samples  and  Copies  of  Medical  Opinions  may  be  had  free  of 

Charge,  by  applying  to 

M.  HOFF’S  LONDON  HOUSE, 


LONDON-.,*- 

29  HOUSE. 

NEW  BRIDGES! 


LUDGATE  HILL.E.C. 


LONDON-. . . t< 

29  HOUSE. 

NEW  bridges: 


LUDGATE  HILL.E.C. 


W.  G.  LACY, 

professional  lisinfrrtor 

OF 

Houses,  etc.,  and  Purifier  of  Bedding-,  Clothing-  and 
Carpets,  Dy  Hig-h  Pressure  Steam, 

82,  EAST  HILL,  WANDSWORTH,  S.W. 

ALL  CASESATTENDED  TO  WITHOUT  PUBLICITY, 

TOWN  OR  COUNTRY. 

Employed  in  the  Royal  Pa'aces,  ItncTby  Leading 

London  Practitioners. 


XXX 


A DVERTJS  EAI E NTS. 


COTTON,  WOOL  OR  SILJ 


SUPPORT  WITHOUT  PRKRSi.pp 

i£L^D'ES,  CHILDREN,  INVALIDS,  AND  LADIES  NURSi 

LADIES'  COMBINATIONS 
in  Natural  Wool  8 
White  Merino,  ditto 

„rT  Natural  Colour,  ditto  frr  l 

CHILDREN’S  COMBINATIONS  \ 

Ladies’  and  Gents'  Knitted  Underclothing  G ov 

Belts  Knee  Caps  Capes,  etc. 


PLEASE  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


— ^ x ^OMSET  Co) 


MANSFIELD  ROAD,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Twice  Awarded  International  Gold  Medals. 

. “ Colonel  Clarke,  Priva^Se™ 

Household  &ARO W V”  T*  *°  C >?'“  to  C^,,^ 
for  inlhe  Househokl  ” fr0m  the  Marabous 

“FARO LA 
Children  wi 

i c , ,,  -“V  vvvt  IKl CHICO- i^mru 

I tend  1 ost  Card /or  Descriptive  Book  with  Recipes  ( Post  Free ) 

j 22,  Adelphi  Terrace,  GLASGOW. 

C King  William  St., London  Bridge,  LONDON,  E. 


LC  ’?  ^'measurably  superior  to  Arrowroot  and  Corn  Flov 

JAMES  MARSHALL 
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PARKER  & CO’s 


CELEBRATED 

“ WARD  SHOES.” 


i;  j-  f\ 


The  l oer  Leather  is  as  soft  as  Kid,  but  considerably  more  Durable  ; the  Soles 
iff  the  1 ry  Best  Bark  Tanned  Leather,  thick  of  substance  but  very  pliable  ; 
th(  Heels  have  layers  of  India  Rubber,  thus  rendering  them  Noiseless. 

Prices  6 6,  7 6,  and  9/6,  Post  Free. 

PARKER  & CO  ,145,  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W. 


ESTABLISHED  1826. 


HOLBORN  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Jiursrs’  Uniforms. 

Messrs.  WALLIS  & CO.,  of  Holborn  Circus, 
beg  to  state  that  at  their  establishment  Nurses  can 
be  supplied  with  Uniforms  in  various  colours  and 


at  reasonable  prices. 


A gopd  all-wool  Biege,  i 
in  stock  for  Nurses’ 

With  Foundation 

Without  Foundation  - 

Washing  Dresses 

Nurses’  Winter  Cloaks 

Stock  Aprons  - 

Bonnets  - 

„ Strings 


i Grey  and  Black,  is  kept 
Dresses  and  supplied 

- £1  5 6 

1 3 6 

from  0 14  6 

- 12/6,  19/6 

- - - - m 

9/6,  12/9,  15/- 
2-kl.  per  Pair. 


CAPS  IN  ALL  SHAPES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


I 
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IMPORTANT  TEXT-BOOK  ON  NURSING. 


To  be  Published  Immediately.  Crown  8vo,  (about)  200  pages. 

Price  is. 

Vol.  I of  “ THE  H0SPITAL1LIBRARY. 

THE 

THEORY  and  PRACTICE  OE  FURSINO: 

A TEXT- BOOK  FOR  NURSES. 

By  PERCY  G.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  A.K.C., 

Late  Senior  House  Physician  and  Ophthalmic  Assistant  to  King's  College  Hos- 
pital; Senior  Resident  Medical  Officer  to  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  tin 
Chest ; Assistant  House  Surgeon  to  the  Salop  Infirmary  ; Resident  Surgeon  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  Southampton.  Author  of  Papers  on  Treatment  of 
Diseases  of  the  Chest , Antiseptics  and  Aseptics  ; and  Lectures  on  Medical 
Nursing. 

The  above  Volume  will  be  issued  in  cheap  form,  and  is  designed  to  assume 
the  position  of  a Standard  Text-Book  on  Nursing. 

THE  HOSPITAL  (Limited),  140,  STRAND,  W.C. 


SAFE,  EASY  and 
NOISELESS, 


Inestimable  BOON 
to  both 

NURSES  & INVALIDS 


. On  HIRE  by 
WEEK  or  MONTH. 


(EXCELSIOR  PATENT.) 


Fits  any  Bedstead 
without  removing 
Patient. 


HEIGHTON  & SON,  SOLE  AGENTS, 
GRESHAM  ROAD,  BRIXTON. 


On  View  to  till  4,  at  the  Offices  of  the  BRITISH  NURSES'  ASSOCIA  TION 
S,  Oxford  Circus  Avenue , Oxford  Circus , IV.  * 
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Its  Restorative  Powers. 


When  the  Stomach  is  too  weak  to  retain  other  food, 
BOYRIL  acts  like  a charm,  and  restores  the  Sufferer 
to  health  and  strength  when  other  remedies  fail. 


Doctors  recommend  it.  '‘^■f 
P6T  physicians  proscribe  it. 


Sir  Thomas  Watson  ( late  Physician  to  the  Queen),  writes  “ I 
have  found  the  Fluid  Beef  BOVRIL  very  good,  and  have  used 
a great  deal  of  it.” 

G.  E.  Duncan,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  says: — “In  extreme  debility  from 
Consumption  it  succeeded  much  beyond  my  expectations.” 

Dr.  J.  M.  Beausoliel,  says: — “ Undoubtedly  many  persons  have  been 
starved  to  death  through  inexperienced  medical  men  and  nurses  placing 
an  undue  nutritious  value  on  such  preparations  as  Extract  of  Meat,  home- 
made beef- tea,  &c.,  whereas  had  JOHNSTON’S  BOVRIL  been  used 

in  their  stead,  the  patients  would  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  have  gained 
strength  to  battle  against  the  disease  under  which  they  were  suffering.  I 
have  no  hesitation  to  advise  you  to  prescribe  to  your  patients,  to  your  con- 
valescents, to  those  of  your  clients,  who  have  mental  exertions,  to  use 
JOHNSTON’S  BOVRIL,  which,  in  a concentrated  form,  contains  a substantial 
tonic  and  a palatable  food.” 

Thousands  of  similar  unsolicited  Testimonials  have  been  received  by  BOVRIL,  Ltd. 


GOOD 


ADVICE 


Never  be  without  it, 

Use  it  morn  and  night, 
There’s  no  doubt  about  it, 
BOVRIL  puts  youjright  ! 


Give  it  to  your  children. 
Take  a cup  yourself. 


Keep  it  in  the  household, 
Have  it  on  the  shelf ; 
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HINTON  & Co.,  Pharmaceutical  & Manufacturing  Chemists, 

38,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  LONDON,  W,C. 
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or  WINCARNIS 

( New  Name  Registered  to  pre- 
vent fraudulent  Imitations ) 
is  a delicious  Beverage  and 
Tonic  made  from  Port  Wine, 
Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat  and 
Extract  of  Malt  ; Nutritious, 
Strengthening,  Stimulating, 
Flesh-forming  and  Health- 
restoring ; suitable  for  the 
Robust  in  Health  as  well  as 
the  Invalid.  Strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  Medical 
Faculty. 

(Over  t.ivo  thousand  have  been 
received  from  Medical  Men.) 

Important  Unsolicited 
Testimonial  from 

T.  RECINALD  JONES,  ESQ., 
M.R.C.S.,  L.L.M.,  K.Q.C.P.I.,  ETC 

26,  Lorne  Road,  & 24,  Hamilton  Square,  Birkenhead,  21  st  September,  1888. 
Gentlemen, — I desire,  in  view  of  certain  statements  made  by  another  firm,  to  express  to 
you  how  highly  pleased  I am  with  your  preparation  of  Meat  and  Wine.  I have  over  and  over 
again  witnessed  its  effects  with  my  patients,  for  whom  I always  order  it.  In  many  cases  it  has 
acted  like  a charm,  and  in  a way  that  ordinary  Wine  (I  mean  Wine  without  Meat)  could  not 
do.  Not  only  so,  but  I use  it  myself  when  I feel  low  or  wearied  by  over-work,  and  I never 
knew  it  to  fail. — I remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  sincerely, 

T.  REGINALD  JONES,  M.R.C.S.,  L.L.M.,  K.Q.C.P.I.,  &c. 
Messrs.  Coleman  & Co.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Norwich. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists,  Wine  Merchants  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Bottles, 
6s.  9d.  and  4s.  7d.  each.  Ask  for  COLEMAN’S  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  AND  MALT  WINE,  or 
“ WINCARNIS,”  and  see  that  you  get  it. 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  Wine,  write  direct  to  the  Manufacturers  who  will  forward 
Sample  Pint  Bottle  free  by  Post  on  receipt  of  33  stamps;  ditto  Dozen  Bottles,  free  by  Rail  on  receipt  of  30s. 

SOLK  MANUFACTURKRS — 

COLEMAN  & CO.,  Limited,  St.  George’s,  Norwich,  & 3,  New  London  St.,  E.C, 

A SEA  BATH  in  your  own  Room  for  ONE  PENNY. 


STODDART’S  SEA  SALTS 

[REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK.]  ESTABLISHED  40  YEARS. 

INVALUABLE  FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  WEAK  JOINTS. 

Sold  in  2-lb.  Boxes,  6d  ; 7-lb.  ditto,  1/2  ; 14-lb.  ditto,  2/-; 

28-lb.  Bags,  4/- 5 56-lb.  ditto,  8 /-;  112-lb.  ditto,  16/  . 

Readily  soluble  m Hot  or  Cold  Water.  Full  Directions  for  Use  on  each  Package. 

Analysed  and  Approved  of  by 
ARTHUR  H.  HASSALL,  M.D.,  and  OTTO  HEHNER,  F.C.S. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Patent  Medicine  Dealers,  & c. 

Wholesale  London  Agents : BARCLAY  & SONS,  Ld.,  95,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

Proprietors  : 

A.  & J.  WARREN,  23  & 24,  Redcliff  Street,  Bristol, 

WHOLESALE  AND  EXPORT  DRUGGISTS. 


ALSO  PROPRIETORS  OF 

Warren  s Refined  Wool  Fat 

AN  EXCELLENT  REMEDY  FOR  SKIN  DISEASES. 

1/9  per  lb.,  in  4-lb.,  7-lb.,  and  14-lb.  Tins— Tins  free. 

A 1 -lb.  Sample  Tin  delivered  free  to  any  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  2'- 
Used  constantly  in  Hospitals  and  other  high-class  Medical  Institutions. 
WHOLESALE  LONDON  AGENTS  : 

T,  M0RS0N  & SON,  31,  33,  & 124,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square, 
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BEMROSE’S  DOMESTIC  LIST. 

Square  croivn  8vo. , limp  cloth,  price  ii\ 

HOME  WASHING  : A Practical  Guide  to  the  Housewife. 

By  Louisa  E.  Smith, 

Instructress  of  the  Laundry  Class  at  the  Forsyth  Technical  College. 
Contains  full  instructions  in  Laundry  Work,  Household  Washing,  How 
to  Wash  Silk,  Lace,  and  Flannels,  Clear  Starching,  Dressing  Curtains, 
Coffering,  and  Crimping,  etc.,  etc. 

“The  directions  are  graphic,  exhaustive,  and  easy  to  understand.”  — 
Journal  of  Education. 

“ The  advice  given  is  thoroughly  practical.” — Truth. 

Large  Post  8vo.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price  2 s.  6 d. 

THE  LADY’S  EVERY-DAY  BOOK. 

A Practical  Guide  in  the  Elegant  Arts  and  Daily  Difficulties  of  Domestic  Life. 

By  R.  K.  Philp,  Author  of  “Enquire  Within,”  and  “Railway  Panoramic 
Guides.” 

Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  limp  cloth , price  is. 

EVERY-DAY  WORK  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

A book  for  Girls.  By  Catherine  Moss. 

“ A more  admirable  book,  or  one  which  from  every  standpoint  we  can 
think  of  comes  up  to  our  ideal  of  what  such  a book  should  be,  we  have  never 
read.  Tone,  style,  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  discussed,  are 
imply  perfect.  ” — Schoolmaster. 

New  Edition , Fcap.  8 vo.,  cloth , is.  6 d. 

FOOD  AND  ITS  PREPARATION. 

A course  of  Twenty  Lectures,  delivered  to  upwards  of  Five  Hundred 
Girls  from  Elementary  Schools.  By  Mrs.  W.  T.  Greenup,  Examiner  to  the 
South  Kensington  School  of  Cookery. 

Thirtieth  Thousand.  is.  the  set. 

COOKERY  CARDS  FOR  HANGING  IN  KITCHENS. 

Being  Six  Large  Sheets  of  Plain  Instructions  for  Cooking  Fish,  Soup,  Meat, 
Vegetables,  Game ; for  making  Sauces,  Pastry,  Sweets,  Preserves  and 
Bread.  By  Mrs.  Warren.  The  Cards  are  printed  on  single  leaves,  and 
attached  by  a wire  rod  for  hanging  up  in  the  kitchen. 

“ We  heartily  recommend  these  Cards  to  all  housewives.” — Irish  Times. 

“ Very  simple  and  extremely  valuable.” — Christian  World. 

Crown  8vo.,  price  is. 

COOKERY  FOR  AN  INCOME  OF  £200  A YEAR; 
Being  Eighty-four  Dinners  and  How  to  Cook  Them. 

By  Mrs.  Warren. 

“This  is  a capital  compendium  of  cookery,  which  will  be  found  suitable 
not  alone  for  those  whose  income  is  £4  per  week,  but  for  those  whose  means 
are  much  more  limited  ."—Huddersfield  Weekly  News. 

Twenty -fifth  Thousand.  Crown  Svo. , price  is. 

COMFORT  FOR  SMALL  INCOMES.  By  Mrs.  Warren. 

“ This  admirable  work  has  had  an  unprecedented  success.  It  is  a timely, 
handy,  able,  charming  work.  — Oldham  Chronicle. 

London  : BEMROSE  & SONS,  23,  Old  Bailey  ; and  Derby. 
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MOODY’S 


or  n<?FVFRANCE  Mills  U nrivalled  for  Shirt*,  Pyjama, 

PERSEVLnflPiLE  MILL»._  Cogtumeg(  Underreits,  Com- 
binations, Nightdresses, 

&c.  They  are  HYGI- 
ENIC and  are  made 
in  Cream,  Natural 
Undyed,  and  in 
Non- injurious 
Vegetable 


CHOICE 

DESIGNS. 


Become 
Softer  -with 
Washing. 


Colours ; are  soft  and  fine.  Ask  your 
Draper  for  them,  or  write  to 
Proprietors  (Perseverance 
Mills,  Leeds)  for  name  of 
nearest  agent. 


FLANNELS. 

CAUTION.— The  Initials  B.  & M.  are  printed  on  every  5 yards. 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILL. 

POST  FREE. 

BOYS’  JERSEY  CAPS, 

Striped  or  single  colour  Is.  each. 


./Wsi. 


S,t)8k>  ii 


s Of 


KNEE 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen  s in 


O 


All 


a\\L 

CAPS. 

Scarlet,  Grey  and  Pink. 

Q 4, 


Guaranteed  Pure  Wool . Lac/: 

S *Pd  G C .Q 


\ \F^0< 

Send  P.O.O.  or  Stamps  to 

FLEMING,  REID  & CO., 

THE  WORSTED  MILLS,  GREENOCK, 
ioo  Patterns  of  Knitting  Wools  (which  need  not  be  returned)  sent  Post  Free. 

Please  mention  this  Book. 


e/7}e„’, 


s. 
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Already  Cooked— Requires  neither  Boiling  nor  Straining- 

Made  in  a Minute. 

MUen  & H anbury  s’ 

Infants’  Food 

A nutriment  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  digestive  organs  of 
Infants  and  Young  Children,  supplying  all  that  is  required 
for  the  formation  of  firm  flesh  and  bone. 

“ My  child,  after  being  at  death’s  door  for  weeks  from  exhaustion,  con- 
sequent upon  severe  diarrhoea,  and  inability  to  retain  any  form  of  ‘ Infants' 
Food , or  Milk , began  to  improve  immediately  he  took  your  Infants’  Food, 
and  I have  never  seen  an  infant  increase  in  weight  so  rapidly  as  he  has  done.” 

H.  E.  Trestrail,  F.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.P. 

FURTHER  MEDICAL  TESTIMONY  AND  FULL  DIRECTIONS  ACCOMPANY  EACH  TIN. 
IMPORTANT  CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC.— As  a protection  against 
Counterfeits,  see  that  each  Tin  bears  ALLEN  &HANBURYS’  name. 


INSTANTLY  RELIEVED  AND  QUICKLY  CURED. 

PAGE’S 

PATENT  VAPOURISER  AND  CRESOLENE. 

Children,  by  simply  breathing  the  vapour  of 
Cresolene,  obtain  in  a fevf  seponds  extraordinary  re- 
lief in  WHOOPING  COUGH,  and  the  disorder 
is  rapidly  put  an  end  to,  -generally  in  a few  days. 
It  is  a perfectly  safe  remedy,  and  will  not  harm 
the  youngest  child.  Cresolene  is  most  valuable 
in  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Scarlet  Fever,  Diphtheria, 
Hay  Fever,  &c.  , Cresolene  is  claimed  to  be 
the  most  powerful  antiseptic  and  disinfectant 
at  present  known. 

VAPOURISER,  with  Lamp  complete,  and  2-oz.  Bottle  of  CRESOLENE, 
7s.  6d.  Post  free,  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; or  can  be  obtained  through 
any  Chemist.  The  Cresolene  can  be  had  separately  in  bottles  at 
is.  4d.  and  2s.  6d. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  EUROPE:- 

ALLEN  8#>  HANBURYS, 

PLOUGH  COURT,  LONDON. 

Ask  your  Chemist  for  a Diseriptive  Circular. 
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IP  OUST  HITS  EXTRACT 

THE  GREAT  CURATIVE, 

<is  no  equal  for  allaying  Inflammation  and  Haemorrhages,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Hiemorrlioids,  Wounds, 
Burns,  Bruises,  Cuts,  &C-.,  &c.  IN  USE  OVER  FORTY  YEARS. 

POND’S  EXTRACT 

Is  the  only  Proprietary  Curative  that  is  honoured  with  general  Royal  Patronage.  We  supply 

direct  the  following  Illustrious  Personages  : 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  OIIEEN  H8r  R°yal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland, 

ntn  mttsJLtf  ll  Inc  Her  Highness  Princess  of  Nassau, 

of  Roumania.  Her  Serene  Highness  Princess  of  WIed. 

PAMPHLET  with  Medical  Testimonials , &j*c.,  POST  FREE  on  Application . 

Sold  in  Bottles  only  at  i/i£,  2/3,  4/6,  and  8 '6.  Can  be  obtained  of  all  Chemists,  or  of  the  Sole 

Proprietors  : 

POND’S  EXTRACT  CO.,  LIMITED,  64,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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FRANZ  JOSEF'  WATER 

" y 

) 

ten  G-OLD  /MnUTD  A T.<=i 


-rfh 


1 he  only  TASTELESS  Natural  Aperient. 

1 f IELL),  the  Celebrated  London  Analyst,  says  of  “Fp&nz 
Josef  Water— “ that  it  is  the  strongest  of  such  Waters  hitherto 
introduced  into  Great  Britain,  and  less  unpalatable.” 

CTPrtwr*  V0!J  fEHlING,  of  Stuttgardt,  writes  11  FOUR  TIMES  AS 

S™  D^F,T,™1Cnh£a11’  M PER  CENT'  RICflER  than  Hunyadi  Janos, 
and  62  PER  CENT,  RICHER  than  Pullna.” 


For  Constipation,  the  Various  Disorders  of  the  Liver, 
Bilious  Headache,  Haemorrhoids,  Accumulation  of  Fat, 

AND  FOR 

The  Disorders  peculiar  to  Females. 


Of  all  Chemists  and  Druggists , or  direct  of  the 


FRANZ  JOSEF  COMPANY, 

I,  SUSSEX  PLACE,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON. 

For  Quarts,  2 0;  Pints,  1/6  (Carriage  Paid). 


i 
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m. 


THE 


F //■.  3 £ 


Founded  October, 

B 1887.  •• ’,J| 


Incorporated  February 


f-F'/: ' s *.L  , >,■ i>  Opficbs  : 

KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C. 


'r^ipresrident.  - Tv."  ; Patron. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES.  {r  1 H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

; , Patronesses. 

. ™"  COUNTESS  OK  «EAUK,RTdy  -gHEC^UNTESS  OF  STRAFFORD. 

Vice-Presidents. 


THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 
LORD  ROTHSCHILD. 

SIR  EDMUND  HAY  ~T 


HENRY  HUCRS  CIBBS,  Esq. 
E.  A.  HAMBRO,  Esq'. 

J.  PI ERPONT  MORGAN,  Esq. 


W.  RATH  BONE,  Esq., 
r HUTCHINSON, 
Esq.,  F. E.C. 3-  • 


Honorary  Counsel. 

HARRY  T.  EVE, 

4,  New  Square,  W.C. 


MFF^W%R^^^eH4r- of  Bank  of  England): 

Honorary  Solicitors. 

Messrs.  SLAUGHlER  & MA)  , 

Great  wi"chesKr  Street'  ^ Honorary  Brokers.  ;Vl 

Messrs.  GREENWOOD  & Co.,  23,  Austin  Knars,  E.C-  . . 

'oV  -Rankers  Auditor. 

,HK  RANK  o"  KNGLAsfet'^EDERICK  WH1NNEY, 

Consulting  Actuary.  rEn  P POCOCK 

gig.  GEORGE  KING,  F.I.A.,F.F.A.  GEO.  P.  POGOCk. 

. Manager. 

F.DWARD  T.  CLIFFORD.  I 

^ 4 — . '"XS  ? : rtW 


m 

"chief  object,-^^^^ :y.L'AL*-i£A 


, % CHIEF  OBJECT.-The  chf  objector  trie  ^st  to  themselves,  an 

to  Nurses  an  absolutely  safe  means  of  p ®1«  , s or  accident,  and  a certain  income  for 

^"allowance  during  incapacity  for  wdrljtCause^  Hv  re(;eivine  and  investing  such  fixed 


c caused  by  sicknebs  or  daiucm,  *iim  . A 

periodical  spms  as  those  who  join  the with  a Bonus  Fu Nd,  created  and 


- fhose  who  join  the  and 

N«?Wa«d  continuous  growth  of  the  § 

i fiora  thos'  wh° art  ,nterest'd 

. Person,  S «,=  sun,  of  2*5  or  ^ r..,p.«ively. 

according  o the  privileges  desired.  • . . , ■ j iil-paid.  I he  public  a.e 

The^vork  chained  Nurses^ is not  fail, to  . 

asked  to  subscribe  generously  to  th^  bonus  i'un  1 • >*•;  ■ A, 

reward  those  whose  lives  are  spent  in  anxious  jea  ‘ k iaformatiou  as  to  how  they  can  ^ 

j 

n)OTE,_  the  p«ospectuSdMAy  0HM?#1 DE  E 0 

..  , ■ • — ■ — — ■ ■ — : m 
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